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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Parliament met in conditions of mental and pecuniary 
gloom. The Prime Minister’s speeches are all very 


well in their way, eloquent, no doubt, in prophecies, . 


but they bring no grist to the mill. What, by the way, 
does Mr. Lloyd George mean by talking about ‘‘ the 
dismal pre-war days? ’’ Before the war everybody was 
richer, happier, and more good-tempered than they are 
to-day. On Wednesday the House of Commons had to 
be content with promises, as usual. Mr. Churchill 
promised that the army would be reduced to the ‘‘ dis- 
mal ’’ pre-war strength. Mr. Chamberlain promised 
a revised estimate of revenue and expenditure. And 
the Prime Minister promised a financial debate, when 
Mr. Chamberlain had produced his promised figures. 
The trouble is that there is no one in the House of 
Commons who can really tackle Mr. Lloyd George and 
his Ministers, and make them do something, instead of 
talking about it. The income-tax limit should be 
lowered to £100 a year, and the Education and Hous- 
ing schemes dropped. 


It is impossible to know exactly what is happening 
at Petrograd and in the Baltic provinces. There never 
was such a muddle. The Entente, that is, England and 
France, have been helping General Yudenitch with food 
and munitions, because he is fighting the Bolsheviks. 
But the Germans, under General Von der Goltz, have 
been helping him for the same reason, so that the En- 
tente and the Germans have really been co-operating. 
Probably to placate an unreasoning section of the Britisn 
electors, the German Government was ordered by the 
Entente to recall Von der Goltz, which they have done. 
But his troops, which must now be described as irregu- 
lars, remained, and under Captain Bermond (a German) 
are still co-operating with General Yudenitch. Besides, 
the British navy is bombarding Bolshevik ships and has 
sunk two. Suppose that General Yudenitch succeeds 
in occupying Petrograd, and that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment disappears. What is to be done with Russia, and 
the Baltic provinces? 


It would be better, in our judgment, to accept frankly 
and graciously the co-operation of Germany in restor- 
ing order in Russia, than to allow the present state of 
anarchy to continue. There is practically no transport 
in Russia; hardly any locomotives, or rolling stock ; and 
in a country of enormous distances the destruction of 
railway communication is a most serious evil. So long 


as we go on treating Germany as a pariah, an outlaw, 
there will be grave troubles in Europe. The internal 
condition of Germany is, we are informed, almost des- 
perate, and another revolution far worse than any that 
has yet occurred, is expected, unless material conditions 
mend. Anything like the renewal of the blockade of 
Germany would simply precipitate a revolution. There 
is an old saying in business, which is sound in politics, 
that it doesn’t pay to ruin a debtor. In old days, sixty 
or seventy years ago, the creditor used to lock his 
debtor up in a sponging-house. The law was amended, 
as everybody admitted the silliness of the proceeding. 
Are not some of us recommending that Germany should 
be locked up in a sponging-house ? 


We congratulate Lord Allenby and the Government 
on the appointment of the new Sirdar, who is the very 
fittest choice that could have been made. We do not 
understand that Lord Allenby’s appointment is to 
supersede the Milner Commission; so we suppose that 
the two great men will go out together. It is unfor- 
tunately true, as we learn from a local source, that an 
attempt will be made by the native Egyptian officials 
and the student class to boycott Lord Milner and his 
colleagues, and to refuse to assist them with infor- 
mation. But Lord Milner, we imagine, is more con- 
cerned about the fellaheen and the farmers than with the 
Cairo intelligentsia, and the tribe of lawyers and jour- 
nalists. The trouble in Egypt has been largely due to 
the oppression of the agricultural class by the provin- 
cial officials, not, of course, English, but Egyptian. 
The requisition of food and materials by the army has 
naturally contributed to the peasant’s discontent. 


If it be true that the Government have decided to 
create a Jewish home in Palestine, a great mistake will 
have been made. The Jewish Palestine question is an 
artificial one: for no sane man believes that Palestine 
can receive and support some seven million Polish, 
Russian, Galician, and Roumanian Jews. Frugal and 
industrious as the Eastern Jews are, they cannot live 
on the stones of Palestine. Further, this Jewish settle- 
ment will do no good to the British Moslem question. 
Like most cousins, the Jews and the Moslem Arabs 
hate one another, and will surely squabble. We have 
before expressed our fears about the erection of an 
independent Arab kingdom between Cairo and Con- 
stantinople. A New Jerusalem will only add to the 
dangers and difficulties. 
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But is Constantinople to remain the seat of the 
Khalifate? The Prime Minister told us that the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey is hung up by the ques- 
tion addressed to the United States Government; will 
you police a portion of the Turkish empire? Unless 
our memory betrays us, Mr. Lloyd George has said 
explicitly that Turkey will be allowed to retain those 
parts of her former possessions that are really 
Turkish. However the opinions of Oriental scholars 
and politicians may differ about Thrace and parts of 
Asia Minor, there can be no dispute about the fact 
that Constantinople has for the last five centuries been 
the most Turkish spot in the world. Someone has 
proposed that Constantinople should be the seat of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. This, no doubt, 
would be very agreeable to the hotel keepers and the 
bazaars: but what would the diplomatists say? It is 
too far off, and the winter climate of Constantinople, 
like all the towns on or near the goth degree of lati- 
tude, New York, Lisbon, Rome, is decidedly trying. 


Obviously President Wilson’s illness contributes to 
the delay in the settlement of the Eastern question, 
as Mr. Wilson’s personality counts for more in Ameri- 
can politics than that of perhaps any of his predeces- 
sors, except Lincoln and Roosevelt. Nothing can be 
more unfortunate than this suspension, as nothing is 
more important for Britain than to know exactly 
where we stand in regard to military expenditure. Will 
the Americans agree to police a portion of Asia Minor ? 
Why should they? Were we an American influence, 
we should stoutly resist any such proposal. America 
has her own troubles and difficulties in connection with 
democracy, just as England has, and they are grave, 
more than enough to occupy her statesmen and their 
resources of government, without taking up the Quix- 
otic task of policing Armenia or the Caucasus. 


Let us push the matter nearer home. Why should 
Britain police Armenia, or the Caucasus, or Meso- 
potamia? ‘These mandatory trusts of the League of 
Nations are going to cost money, and men, and time. 
Have we any of these commodities to spare? Every 
shilling, every man, every hour, are wanted here at 
home, to restore our moral and financial equilibrium. 
In former days we had leisure and money to spare for 
the conquest and administration of the uttermost parts 
of the earth. But to-day? The Great War, brought 
about by the Germans, has tumbled the world in ruins. 
We have enough to do, and more than enough, to 
rebuild our own house without clapping the barber’s 
basin on our head and galloping on Rosinante over 
the Eastern steppes in search of damsels to rescue. 
Idealism and the League of Nations are costly luxuries, 
beyond our present purse. 


Our criticism of the Prime Minister’s speeches at 
Sheffield is not that they are platitudinous—that was 
inevitable. When work and thrift are the obvious 
remedies, the preacher can hardly be original. Our 
objection to Mr. Lloyd George’s homilies is that they 
discover a sheer indifference to the suffering, none the 
less real because silent, of large classes by taxation 
and rates. Indeed, the Prime Minister seemed to 
rejoice in the taxes and rates, because they were raised 
to provide higher wages for the officials of Corpora- 
tions. But we are not all officials, though presumably 
in the perfect Fabian State we all shall be. Mean- 
while, life is being made simply unlivable for millions. 
Suppose the rates in London rise to 15s. in the £: 
houses will be unsaleable and unlettable. 


We agree with almost every word written by Lord 
Rothermere in the Sunday Pictorial and with every 
word uttered by Mr. A. M. Samuel, M.P., in his inter- 
view with the Evening Standard. All these schemes 
of Socialistic Reform, such as starting secondary 
schools all over the country with expensive teaching 
staffs, gymnasia, and lawn-tennis courts, such as build- 
ing ideal cottages out of the rates and Treasury grants 
to be let at non-economic rates, must be dropped at 
It is a dangerous figure of speech to talk of 


once. 
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book-education as a good investment: it may or may 
not be so for the individual; we regard manual train- 
ing as far more important; but in any case secondary 
schools can bring no revenue to the Treasury. These 
schemes must be dropped for the unanswerable reason 
that the money is not there to finance them, unless we 
are to go on borrowing and taxing. 


The same stern argument applies to the reduction 
of expenditure on the public services, which must be 
made with an axe, not a fountain-pen. There is only 
one Service, with which it is necessary to be cautious 
in your cutting-down operations. It is quite true, as 
Mr. A. M. Samuel says, that with regard to the army 
we have nothing to fear from Germany or any Euro- 
pean nation for some years to come: and we may 
therefore gamble on peace. But the same argument 
does not apply to the Navy, which protects India and 
our Colonies, and our own shores. Are we so certain 
about the future policy of Japan, now the next greatest 
maritime Power to England? Suppose that America 
and Britain should insist on the restoration of Shan- 
tung to China. Japan might make that a casus belli. 
We can’t afford to take any risks with the fighting 
strength of the Navy. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to the agriculturists in 
the Caxton Hall is the most naked avowal of State 
Socialism yet delivered. The farmer’s trade is notor- 
iously one of uncertainty and fluctuations, being de- 
pendent on weather and production all over the world. 
The farmer is to be guaranteed against insecurity, and 
therefore the rest of the community are to pay high 
prices for bread and meat for all time to come. But 
if the farmer is to be guaranteed against the risks and 
fluctuations of trade at the expense of his neighbours, 
why not other traders and manufacturers? Will the 
Prime Minister mention any business or trade or form 
of production which is not risky and subject to fluc- 
tuations? In former days, which Mr. Lloyd George 
persists in calling ‘‘ dismal,’’ though they were a 
Paradise compared to the present, men who went into 
business manfully shouldered their own risks. Now, 
under the patronage of the Prime Minister, they come 
whining to the State, i.e., their neighbours, to be 
guaranteed.”’ 


Few things are more mischievous than meddling with 
the market prices of food. The Food Controller has 
compelled the butchers and the dairymen to raise their 
prices 5 per cent., against their wishes and commercial 
judgment at the time of the year when supplies are 
normally at their maximum. The demand has dropped, 
and the supplies have increased. What justification is 
there for the increased price of meat? Butchers are 
obliged to charge more for home-grown than for im- 
ported meat, although the latter may be, and- often is, 
better. We suppose the answer is that the farmer’s 
profits must be guaranteed. But the farmers, like the 
railway men and the miners, are only one class of the 
community. It is not the rationing, but the prices, that 
we find fault with. As for the rations, there is one 
thing to be said—the doctors never had so little to do. 


We must pay the Co-operative Societies the compli- 
ment of saying that their finance is clever, especially in 
dealing with masses of unthinking and half-educated 
customers. By selling controlled goods at regulation 
prices the dividends returned to customers (which are 
occasionally as high as 2s. in the pound) amount to a 
discount. Naturally this brings customers to the Co- 
operative Stores; but has the Food Controller nothing 
to say? Recent profiteering convictions against some 
of their stores suggest that the dividend is added to the 
selling price of the goods. The rebate, or dividend, 
is the temptation; but if the difference between co-op- 
erative prices and those in the open market is greater 
than the dividend, the customer is a loser. It is the 


lump sum quarterly dividend derived from individual 
purchases that confuses the buyer. Our only objection te 
the Co-operative Stores is that they don’t pay their 
share of income-tax. 
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If the great railway strike has had no other good 
result it has thoroughly divided the Labour Party. The 
extremists, the Cramps and the Williams, and the 
Smillies, are sulky, and pretend to believe that Mr. 
Thomas got up a sort of sham strike, in order that 
Mr. Lloyd George might settle it, and so give himself 
and Mr. Thomas a new lease of political life. Whether 
this Machiavellian policy is truly ascribable to this 
brace of clever Welshmen we don’t know. But the 
cleverness of the Prime Minister in coming out ‘‘ on 
top ’’ of every situation is almost uncanny. There is 
still, however, one very nasty blackthorn fence facing 
hjm which will require all the Prime Minister’s horse- 
manship to clear, namely, the Irish question. |The 
British Labour party is, politically speaking, a creature 
of the last ten years. But the Irish parties have been 
at the game for a whole century, and they may not be 
so amenable to the Prime Minister’s blandishments. 


The return of the Unionist candidate at Rusholme 
by a majority of 2,982 over the Labour candidate is an 
answer to the brag and bluster of the Daily Herald 
and Messrs. Cramp, Smillie and Williams. The 
House of Commons is not dead yet, as Mr. Cramp 
may learn to his cost one day. Our belief is, and 
always has been, that the majority of the working- 
classes, when properly protected by the ballot, vote 
against their own candidates, because they know that, 
if the Government were entrusted to the revolutionary 
trade unionist leaders, the country would go headlong 
to ruin. One of the most obvious and urgent duties 
of Parliament is to pass a law compelling the strike 
ballots to be conducted like a parliamentary election, 
that is, under the conduct of independent officials, who 
shall take and count the votes. As it is, every man 
votes under the eyes of his secretary and shop- 
stewards, and is simply terrorised into supporting the 
Cramps and Smillies. 


One has heard of the poacher turned gamekeeper ; 
but the gamekeeper turned poacher i$ a new apparition. 
Lord Askwith used to be the tame strike-settler of the 
Government : but he seems to have been discarded with 
a peerage, and has now become a rather bitter critic 
of the Government. With many of his criticisms we 
agree, and we are as anxious as he can be to reduce 
the size of the official staffs at Whitehall. But in 
attacking the size of the staff at the Labour Ministry 
Lord Askwith makes a false stroke. Reduce as much 
as you please the staffs at the Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, the 
Pensions Ministry. But surely the Labour Ministry is 
the one department where the increase of staff is justi- 
fied, for the demands of Labour are incessant and 
increasing. 


Lord Portman was one of those landlords who breed 
more Socialists than all the Fabian lecturers and Hyde 
Park tub-thumpers. When a man draws a princely 
revenue from the ground-rents of a London parish he 
ought, in our opinion, to spend a due portion of his 
time and money in London. We are not, of course, 
alluding to the last ten years of his life, for, when a 
man is over 80, he is practically dead. But taking 
Lord Portman’s life as a whole, what is there to be 
said about him except that he was born, that he hunted 
the fox, and that he died? A man may have no taste 
for London, and yet see to it that his London estate is 
managed on generous and kindly terms. That has 
notoriously not been the case with the Portman estate, 
which has been run on terms so strictly commercial 
as to cause general complaint. On the neighbouring 
estate of Lord Howard de Walden the tenants are 
always treated with courtesy and liberality. 


The newspapers describe the late Lord Astor as 
having ‘‘ a passion for privacy."’ We should rather 
say that the American, when he becomes a landlord 
in this country, is more exclusive than our much 
maligned Dukes. Certainly when Mr. Astor replaced 
the Duke of Westminster at Cliveden the boaters on 
the Thames found their old privilege of picnicking in 
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the Cliveden woods withdrawn; and the story runs 
that Mr. Astor tried to buy the opposite bank of the 
river, so that no one should come ‘‘ betwixt the wind 
and his nobility."" When he removed to Hever Castle, 
in Kent, he might have been called ‘‘ Walled-off 
Astor.’’ Lord Astor had another passion, that of 
writing poems and articles; and when he owned the 
Pall Mall Gazette he sacked his editor, because he 
would not print them. The late Mr. Harry Cust, him- 
self a poet and man of letters and quite independent, 
declined to see the merit of the millionaire’s effusions. 
He rejected them, and was in consequence ejected from 
the editorial chair, to his lasting honour. 


Gabriele D’ Annunzio, the poet-warrior who defies the 
world from Fiume, ‘* never sleeps ’’—so we read in a 
French newspaper. Insomnia is, no doubt, one of the 
greatest curses to which flesh is heir; yet it is astonish- 
ing on how little sleep men live and thrive, and how 
many famous men have been bad sleepers. Pope kept 
his tablet and pencil by his bedside, and rose in the 
night to polish a couplet. Napoleon used to get up at 
2 a.m. and wake his secretary, to whom he would 
dictate a despatch or a bulletin, or with whom he would 
work out some military calculation. Lord Rosebery 
suffered much, at one time, from sleeplessness. Yet 
he has passed the psalmist’s period. Sleep depends on 
digestion, which depends on nerves. Shakespeare 
must have been a bad sleeper, so many are the apos- 
trophes to 


** sleep, gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have [ frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness?" 


The folly of the hour is Dr. Voronoff’s ‘* monkey 
gland,’’ which is by transference to put back the 
hands of the vital clock, so that seventy years shall 
become thirty. We prefer the ‘* Monkey Brand ”’ to 
the ‘*‘ Monkey Gland.’’ In the course of his travels 
the most miserable creatures encountered by Gulliver 
were the Struldbrugs in Laputa, consumed by “ cruel 
immortality *’ and longing for death. Is there any 
sane man or woman who at the age of seventy hasn’t 
had enough of the game of life? Besides, what would 
the world be like if the tyrants and the bores, Nero, 
Attila, Bonaparte, Socrates, had been given another 
forty years? If Gladstone had been given another 
forty years, the Empire would have been dissolved. 
Somebody has observed that if the young could read 
two or three chapters ahead, they would close the book 
with a bang. We have enough monkeys in human 
shape as it is, Dead Sea Apes chattering about nothing, 
without asking Voronoff to increase their number. 


Be it noted that no less than 102 Members of Parlia- 
ment voted for the following amendment to the Aliens’ 
Restrictions Bill: ‘* That leave shall not be given to an 
alien to land in the United Kingdom, unless 
he is not unfit from a moral, social, or educational 
standpoint to be a useful and proper inhabitant of this 
country.”’ With regard to commercial travellers land- 
ing to visit Bradford, or Manchester, or Glasgow, who 
is to examine them on these points? How many 
British commercial travellers would satisfy, say, a Ger- 
man examining board, on all these points? 


‘‘ Flying Prospects "’ are, we notice, added to the 
weather column in the Times. But we do not expect 
to see just yet that regular adoption of aviation for 
travel and business purposes which some sanguine per- 
sons regard as a matter of course. — The latest big 
American flight competition resulted in several deaths 
and injuries. But insensate speed is sure to appeal to 
a country full of megalomania. The aeroplane will 
doubtless become in time a commonplace of travel. In 
the War it had a strong appeal to glorious youth- 
which loves, as Nietzsche said, to “‘ live dangerously *’ 
—and it has not yet lost that aspect for the public. The 
wind which rises and sinks in a moment ‘ bloweth 
where it listeth,’’ the air is an uncharted sea, 
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PAYMENT ON RESULTS. 
F. a time when the decreased production fostered 
by Trade Union methods is ruining the country, 
methods of work and payment for it. need careful ex- 
amination, particularly what is broadly described as 
‘“ payment on results.’’ There are three methods of 
such payment : 1, By profit-sharing; 2, by piece work; 
3, by bonus, i.e., payment over and above standard 
wages. Profit sharing has many admirers, but several 
defects : (a), it usually eliminates individuality ; (b), the 
ordinary worker sometimes participates in profits which 
are the direct outcome of scientific research or me- 
chanical invention, and not due in any way to his per- 
sonal initiative or industry. Piece work is sometimes 
successful when applied to construction and repairs— 
work which cannot be reduced to a definite and ascer- 
tainable unit. One of its defects, however, is the pos- 
sibility of miscalculation or faulty judgment on the part 
of the assessor. Another is that it introduces the unde- 
sirable element of bargaining and is not automatic in 
its operation. Yet another is that it does not guarantee 
a standard wage. Payment by bonus is simple in 
theory; standard wages are guaranteed; an average 
normal output figure is ascertained; for every unit pro- 
duced above that average an additional payment is 
made. The system can be applied to any activity which 
can be reduced to a distinct unit. There are few ex- 
ceptions which cannot by scientific treatment be so re- 
duced. It is a matter of conjecture to what extent 
the inducement of a substantial bonus would increase a 
man’s energy. The writer has seen results varying 
from 25 per cent. to 100 per cent. over normal output. 

Payment on results has many advantages. Here are 
a few:—1. Decrease in cost of labour. 2. Work is 
performed more expeditiously, resulting in substantial 
indirect savings which cannot be estimated: e.g., cost 
of additional accommodation, machinery, power, etc. 
3. Decrease in supervision. Men on bonus do not need 
supervision, All they need is direction. The stimulus 
of gain ensures constant activity. 4. The men take an 
interest in their work and display initiative. They do 
not hesitate to make suggestions to improve existing 
methods. 5. Time losing through indisposition is re- 
duced to a minimum. 6. The higher remuneration at- 
tracts a good type of man. The men do not leave their 
employment so readily. They are more content. 

For the successful operation of a bonus scheme it is 
important there should be no subsequent alteration in 
rates, when once these have been agreed upon—except, 
of course, in unusual circumstances such as the intro- 
duction of labour-saving devices on the one hand, and 
on the other the withdrawal of efficient mechanical or 
other facilities. All alterations, however, should be the 
subject of discussion and mutual agreement as between 
employer and employed. 

On the important subject of the present mentality of 
labour, it is necessary to consider a few convictions 
formed after many years of close connection with labour 
troubles, They are peculiarly relevant to the remun- 
eration advocated and furnish convincing reasons for 
payment on results. One of the results of industrial 
unrest and shop stewardism is that the quality and par- 
ticularly the quantity of work are inferior to what they 
used to be. Unfortunately the average worker is now 
drifting, and in many cases has actually drifted, into an 
attitude of mind which does not fully realise the mean- 
ing of responsibility or obligation. | Consequently he 
works no harder than supervision and the fear of unem- 
ployment makes him. The policy of restriction of out- 
put is permeating the whole of the labour movement, 
and is now, and will continue to be, used as a means 
of (a) intimidating employers to pay higher wages and 
(b) providing work for unemployed Union men. The 
latter is its avowed and primary object. An increase 
in. wages creates no gratitude and does not ensure in- 
creased effort. It is regarded as a restitution rather 
than a concession. In other-words, it is considered to 
be long overdue, and simply creates an appetite for 
more. 

These conclusions may sound rather harsh, but if 
they are viewed impartially, without sentiment and in 
conjunction with the experience of the past ten years, 
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they may be conceded to be fairly accurate. They are 
mentioned not in a spirit of cynicism, but with the simple 
object of emphasising that the present position is one 
that should be faced on the assumption that better and 
satisfactory results can only be assured by appealing 
to the pardonable cupidity of the worker. The only 
method by which the energy of the average worker can 
be increased is to appeal to one of the most powerful of 
human instincts—the incentive of gain. But in doing 
so it is necessary and simple to see that the desired gain 
can only be acquired by additional individual exertion. 
Perfect organisation, keen supervision, welfare con- 
siderations, increased rates of pay, profit sharing and 
piece work, important as they are, cannot guarantee 
the increased industrial activity demanded by present 
and future conditions. Perfect organisation, keen su- 
pervision, and welfare considerations contribute to, 
but do not effectively stimulate, the workers’ activity. 
Increased rates of pay, as shown by experience, achieve 
nothing except a temporary respite, until the next ap- 
plication for a further increase. In the nature of things 
they cannot produce results inasmuch as the indolent 
receive as much remuneration as the industrious. 

Profit-sharing for the same reason is inadequate. It 
does not always reward individual effort, and ultimately 
resolves itself into a fluctuating addition to a standard 
wage. Profit-sharing and payment on results by bonus 
are not, however, incompatible. They can readily be 
put into operation together with advantage to employer 
and employed. Piece work, as previously stated, is too 
limited in its applicability to be appreciably effective. 

The only system which can give the necessary results 
with advantage to employer and employed is that which 
guarantees a man a standard wage plus reasonable fa- 
cilities for adding thereto by his own industry—a 
system which convinces him that the more work he per- 
forms beyond an agreed figure the more money he will 
receive. Once he is assured of this, work is no longer 
monotonous—something for which he will receive a cer- 
tain fixed wage at the end of the week. Under the 
bonus system work means to him an assured wage plus 
bonus earnings which are within his power to command, 
In short, individuality counts. Good workers and par- 
ticularly indifferent workers realise this very quickly, 
and produce their maximum effort in order to increase 
their week-end remuneration. The maximum possi- 
bilities of labour can only be assured by appealing to 
the worker’s natural eagerness for increased remunera- 
tion, and by making the gratification of that eagerness 
dependent upon his own industry. 

From the employer’s point of view the attraction of 
a properly regulated system of payment on results by 
bonus is that the more money a man earns, the more 
money the employer saves, for the simple reason that the 
bonus payments are always slightly less per unit than 
the cost of that unit before bonus is instituted. There- 
fore every additional unit is accomplished at a cheaper 
rate or cost. . Further, additional production means 
increased business and profit. The wise employer in 
these days is the one who realises things as they are— 
not as he would like them to be. He may be a model 
employer and treat his staff considerately, but that does 
not protect him from ‘ ca’ canny.’’ He may think it 
does, but he is wrong. He should therefore endeavour 
to conform to present and anticipated conditions by in- 
troducing a system which concurrently (a) concedes 
higher remuneration, (b) reduces costs, (c) increases 
profits, and (d) satisfies himself and his employees. 
Payment on results by bonus gives that ideal result. 

It will be said and with truth that restriction of-out- 
put and opposition to labour saving machinery are 
fundamental principles of Trade Unionism. But con- 
sider for a moment why Trade Unionists discovered 
many years ago that casual labour and unemployment 
were indispensable to competitive industry and private 
profit. The introduction of labour-saving machinery 
impressed them in one way only—they thought it meant 
decreased employment. They were and are quite 
wrong, as labour-saving machinery increases employ- 
ment, and always has done so. But we must be real. 
The workers do not believe that, and probably never 
will. Therefore we must firmly comprehend that in- 
contestable fact, and mould our policy accordingly. 


: 
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Even at the expense of tedious repetition it is necessary 
to say that there is only one way to overcome the ob- 
jection of the Trade Unions, and that is: (a) to pay a 
standard wage (b) to pay bonus on production over an 
agreed figure, (c) to guarantee employment or its 
equivalent. Then, and not until then, will production 
leap forward in an amazing manner. Guaranteed em- 
ployment will cost the State little or nothing, and what 
it might cost will be more than returned in increased 
prosperity. There will be more than enough work for 
all willing workers; but there must be a national pledge 
that in the rare event of surplus labour which cannot be 
provided for either industrially, commercially, or na- 
tionally, full payment at standard rates shall be assured 
during temporary depression or trade disturbance due 
to unforseen circumstances. 

It is the moral, and should be the legal, right of every 
willing worker to be provided with employment, or its 
equivalent. Make guaranteed employment the law of 
the land and you ennoble labour. The slacker would 
become a social outcast; in fact, he would cease to 
exist. He is mostly the creation of casual labour and 
unemployment. 

We are all impotently trembling before the monster 
of restricted output. We should remove the cause, 
the fear of unemployment. _By all means retain per- 
fect organisation, keen supervision, profit-sharing and 
other feeble stimulants to increased output, but do not 
think they will adequately increase production. They 
will not. They lack the essential quality of infusing 
the spirit of enterprise into the workers. They do not 
touch him closely enough. Only one thing can; guar- 
anteed employment with payment on results. In 
short, intensified individualism. 

Payment on results is successful in America. Within 
the writer’s knowledge it has been, and is successful 
in England. The principle requires greater application 
and extension to all branches of activity. If it is ac- 
companied by suitable legal guarantees of employment, 
‘** ca’ canny "’ will receive its death blow; and the fol- 
lowing advantages to the individual and nation will re- 
sult :—1. Trade Unions will no longer advocate re- 
stricted output, nor will they oppose the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery. 2. Each man _ will uncon- 
sciously produce more under the stimulus of gain. 3. 
Output will increase 50 per cent. to roo per cent. at a 
decreasing cost per unit. 4. The workers will be bet- 
ter off, since the cost of living will decrease, as output 
increases. Higher remuneration will ensure greater 
comfort and happiness. 

[ This is the view of a practical man in the North with 
a large experience. We do not pledge ourselves to the 
policy, which must be considered by the side of the pro- 
posal to make the men shareholders.—Epb. S.R.] 


THE BALTIC. 


HE first rent in the political settlement of the Peace 
Conference appeared in Hungary. The second 
has now developed in the Baltic Provinces. 

Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania are peopled mainly by 
small farmers and agricultural labourers of non-Sla- 
vonic race, and were until about the beginning of this 
century ruled by the large landowners—the Balts. The 
latter are of German origin and resemble in the main 
the East Prussian Junker, though, as a recent well-in- 
formed writer has pointed out, they have a distinctive 
and rather more genial culture. During the last genera- 
tion the land-hunger of the peasants developed a con- 
siderable degree of class hostility towards the Balts. In 
the early days of this century there began on the part 
of the Russian bureaucracy a definite attempt to Rus- 
sify the Borderlands which was intensely resented by 
the inhabitants. The Balts themselves stood aloof from 
this Russification which they rightly regarded as_ un- 
dermining their own authority, but shared the odium 
which the attempt brought upon the governing classes 
in general. In the Russian Revolution of 1905, Riga, 
Libau and Mitau were centres of disturbance. Pent-up 
unrest was released by the War, which swept to and 
fro over these unhappy lands. After the breakdown of 
Russia, civilized life in the Baltic Provinces was held 
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together only by German troops. The appeals made to 
the German Government in 1917 and 1918 by middle- 
class people and property owners in the Borderlands 
were not Teuton propaganda; they were the genuine 
cry of everyone who feared anarchy. The domination 
which by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk Germany esta- 
blished over Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania was liter- 
ally the only way in which these Provinces could be 
preserved from the Bolshevists. 

When the war ended, with British influence dominat- 
ing the Baltic, the peasants of the Borderlands seized 
the opportunity to proclaim their independence, and 
formed their own governments. In view of the danger 
from Bolshevism, the Lettish Government requested 
that the German garrison under General Von der Goltz 
should remain and the Entente agreed. The Baltic 
peoples’ desire to possess the property of the big land- 
owners, however, had been enormously stimulated by 
the example of the Bolshevists across the frontier, in 
whose ranks Lettish contingents had served, and the 
new national governments became distinctly hostile to 
the Balts. In April, 1919, the Balts in collaboration 
with the German garrison overthrew the Lettish Gov- 
ernment. This was restored by the Entente, which de- 
manded the recall of Von der Goltz, but considered the 
retention of a German garrison still desirable On this 
already well-filled stage enter new dramatis personne 
in the shape of the Russian Volunteers under Generai 
Yudenitch, in the formation of whose North-west Rus- 
sian Provisional Government the Entente Military Mis- 
sion played a considerable part. The British Govern- 
ment supplied Yudenitch with munitions and in accord- 
ance with the Entente plan the Russian General co- 
operated with the German troops against Bolshevism. 
For a time the Lettish; Esthonian and Lithuanian Gov- 
ernments also took part in the anti-Bolshevist cam- 
paign. But Allied diplomacy could not secure co-op- 
eration between the Baltic peoples and Yudenitch for 
the reason that the latter’s superiors, Denikin and 
Koltchak, consistently refused to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania; and Paris 
in turn avoided a recognition which it could not guar- 
antee. Recently the Baltic States entered into peace 
negotiation with the Soviet. Concurrently with this 
the Lettish Government refused to make the grants of 
land to the German Volunteers which their leaders had 
promised them and to the promises of which the Let- 
tish Government itself had given colour by its grant 
of Lettish citizenship. These two events coupled with 
the British withdrawal from North Russia brought 
matters to a head. Berlin, as directed, recalled Von 
der Goltz. But one of his lieutenants, Captain Bischof, 
openly defied Berlin, and Colonel Bermondt (né Ave- 
loff) Commander of the mixed Russian and German 
troops in Latvia, with headquarters at Mitau, re- 
quested from the Lettish Government permission to 
march through to join his Ally, General Yudenitch. 
This was refused and Bermondt made a dash for Riga. 
His German troops renounced their nationality for Rus- 
sian, and Courland, a province of Latvia, was pro- 
claimed territory belonging to the Russian National 
Government. Yudenitch himself has started to move 
against the Bolshevists, and, as we write, has reached 
the suburbs of Petrograd. Meantime, fighting be- 
tween Bermondt and the Letts is proceeding. 

The Inter-Allied Naval Commission here imposed a 
blockade on the German Baltic Ports, and the usual 
foolish cries have been raised for the re-imposition of 
the full blockade in order to enforce the retirement of 
the German troops in Latvia. But apart from the 
practical difficulties of re-imposing the blockade—Italy, 
for example, has at once declared that she will not 
participate—and apart from the fact that it would have 
the effect of stimulating unrest in Germany at the very 
moment when more than ever we require stable gov- 
ernment in Central Europe, such a measure would not 
produce the desired effect. The German Government 
has no effective control over Von der Goltz’s condot- 
tieri, beyond stopping their food supplies, and this it 
has already done. Berlin, indeed, is probably more 
worried about the whole affair than Paris, ‘for the atti- 
tude of these troops towards the present Republic is un 
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certain. They might strengthen either Monarchist or 
Spartacist parties, or both, and are in any case a poten- 
tial element of disorder. And while, on the one hand, 
the Entente has blockaded the German Baltic Ports and 
demanded the recall of the condottieri, on the other, it 
has at the same time demanded that Germany should 
blockade Bolshevist Russia and has itself equipped 
Yudenitch’s forces to do exactly what Bermondt is try- 
ing to do. One could not have a better example than 
is furnished by events in the Baltic Provinces of the 
absurdity of trying at the same time to keep Germany 
indefinitely in subjection and to fight Bolshevism. It 
is not to be expected that the small weak nationalities 
of the Borderlands can long preserve independence be- 
tween the Russian and German masses. The Paris 
policy of making these nationalities a barrier between 
the two could only have been carried out, if at all, by 
an Anglo-French military occupation as extensive as 
that of the Germans in the last two years of the war. 
Such an occupation is now not possible, because the 
propertied classes in Germany and Russia combine 
against the common enemy—social revolution. They 
realise, even if Paris has not yet done so, that the dan- 
ger of European society relapsing via Bolshevism is so 
great as to transcend national demarcations. | What- 
ever may happen to Von der Goltz and his volunteers, 
this is the line along which Continental politics must 
now develop. In our own interest, it is better that 
Russia should be brought back to settled government 
with security for life and property by German aid than 
that she should founder in anarchy. Eastern Europe 
is a market for agricultural machinery, transport ma- 
terials, indeed, all kinds of manufactured goods, and 
until its vast agricultural resources are available, we 
cannot lessen our present vital dependence on the 
United States. 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S HEARTBREAK 
HOUSE. 


S usual Mr. Bernard Shaw gives the show away 
in his preface. He has been reading Tchekov. 
We do not suggest that Mr. Shaw has only just 
tumbled to the fact that Tchekov was a remarkable 
writer of comedies whom no amateur of the drama 
can afford to miss. Mr. Shaw, of course, knew all 
about Tchekov years ago. We merely note that for 
the first time Mr. Shaw has yielded to Tchekov as an 
author worthy of imitation. ‘ Heartbreak House’ is 
Tchekov’s ‘ Cherry Orchard,’ with a difference. 
Tchekov was a comedian and Mr. Shaw is a prophet. 
Tchekov was content to depict the men and women of 
Russian society. Mr. Shaw finds it necessary to de- 
nounce the men and women of English society. Tche- 
kov was an ironist. Mr. Shaw is a propagandist. 
Nevertheless there is a curious superficial resemblance 
between Mr. Shaw’s latest play and the comedies of 
Tchekov, a resemblance which may be quite instruc- 
tively analysed. 

To begin with, the subject is the same. Tckekov in 
his comedies wrote about the cultivated classes of 
Russia, the people who played with ideas and were 
amateurs of art. He showed them adrift unon the 
moral and zsthetic seas. They had lost their faith, 
they had abandoned their old standards of conduct, 
they were ready to try evervthing and could hold fast 
to nothing. Against a background of potential revo- 
lution they posed in a cosmopolitan drawing-room and 
sought intermittently for an unknown god. They 
were ineffectual and inconsistent, carrying nothine to a 
conclusion either in thought or action. Above all they 
were perpetually and irretrievably bored, and often the 
best thing they could do when all was done was to 
shoot themselves. In ‘ Heartbreak House’ Mr. 
Shaw is dealing with the nearest English eauivalent of 
these Russian people of Tchekov. He is dealing with 
the people who’ pet the stage and nat the noeliticians, 
who ave the artists and mimic the musicians, who 
philander with the philosophers and patronise the 
poets, who revel in religions (if they be new enough), 
play with propaganda, and make merry with morality. 
They are charming people, and they are not to be 
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lightly dismsised. They like books and pictures well 
enough to buy them. They like art and ideas well 
enough to talk about them. If it were not for such 
people Mr. Shaw’s plays would never have been per- 
formed; we should scarcely have heard of Stravinsky 
or Scriabin; we should know next to nothing of Van 
Gogh. Sir Thomas Beecham would never have come 
to London and D’Annunzio would be for us nothing 
more than the soldier of fortune who has just seized 
Fiume. All this, however, does not alter the fact that 
for these people art is no more than a_ diversion 
whereby they are willing to be charmed and politics an 
entertainment whereby they are prepared to be amused. 
They are not sufficiently sincere in their liking for art 
to be out of the fashion or sufficiently convinced in 
their politics to stand fast by any institution which is 
ridiculed or decried by any revolutionary with a wit 
sufficiently nimble or a vocabulary sufficiently impres- 
sive. They are like those aristocrats of Schnitzler 
who, while the Bastille was being stormed, assembled 
in Prosper’s wine-cellar to applaud the mummers who 
played for fun what was being played in bitter earnest 
in the streets above. Their existence explains why 
there is no Conservative party to-day and why Sir 
Oliver Lodge is able to stand beside the archbishops 
as a spiritual refuge. 


These are the people of ‘ Heartbreak House,’ and 
up to a point Mr. Shaw deals with them in a way 
which reminds us, as his people remind us, of Tchekov. 
As in Tchekov the people talk and behave with an 
exasperating inconsequence. They cannot be genu- 
inely lighthearted: so they are lightheaded instead. 
We feel that anything might happen and observe that 
usually this results in nothing happening. There is a 
tenuous atmosphere of unreality, almost of nightmare, 
about the world in which they live. But though the 
Russian and the Irishman are dealing with a_ similar 
subject, and though there is a superficial resemblance 
in the way they treat it, there is fundamentally as great 
a difference between them as between William Con- 
greve and William Crooks. ‘ Heartbreak House’ is 
crude psychological melodrama beside ‘ The Sea- 
Gull’ or ‘ The Cherry Orchard.’ Tchekov is so 
refined in his methods that even Turgenief appears as 
a barbarian beside him. Mr. Shaw in ‘ Heartbreak 
House,’ on the contrary, allows full play to that tend- 
ency in his later dramas towards a mechanical violence 
of action and argument which makes them look as if the 
author’s ideas and prejudices and convictions have 
dressed themselves up to play Hangman Dick which 
has somehow got itself entangled with the Harle- 
quinade. Mr. Shaw has always had this leaning to- 
wards a species of melodrama in which ideas and argu- 
ments take personal form and behave with exactly the 
same suddenness, simplicity and violence which charac- 
terise the physical conduct of a melodramatic intrigue. 
In the more refined sphere of thought and psychology 
Mr. Shaw’s characters have a way of behaving as 
characters in a melodrama behave in the cruder sphere 
of action and incident. Mr. Shaw’s characters do not 
murder one another physically or take our breath away 
by the things they do. But they are quite prepared 
to murder one another intellectually and to go off at a 
touch like psychological rockets. Usually on the stage 
the only form of psychological! melodrama generally 
favoured is comprised in the formula : ‘‘Who ever loved 
that loved not at first sight?’ But Mr. Shaw’s charac- 
ters do not merely love at first sight. They explode 
emotionally and intellectually in all directions. They 
argue with one another at first sight on the most confi- 
dential subjects; they bare their souls to one another 
at first sight; they insult one another at first sight; 
they break one another’s intellectual heads and emo- 
tional hearts at first sight; become fast friends or life- 
long enemies at first sight; and, in the sphere of 
thought and feeling, are ready at first sight to roll 
about on the drawing room floor in good-natured horse- 
play or deadly conflict. Mr. Shaw, the psychological 
melodramatist, springs his intellectual and emotional 
crises upon us with as little imaginative preparation as 
the ordinary melodramatic springs upon us his plots 
and counterplots. 
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In the early plays, more especially in those which 
preceded *‘ Major Barbara,’’ the result was almost 
invariably diverting and the method was a legitimate 
device in a dramatist who may almost claim to have 
perfected the polemical farce of ideas. In the later 
plays the old masterful and deliberate intention has 
degenerated into a mechanical habit. We are dazed 
and puzzled by the violence and rapidity of Mr. Shaw's 
intellectual ‘‘ Punch and Judy.’’ When in a single 
week-end a young lady breaks her heart, changes from 
a romantic girl to a disillusioned woman and passes by 
way of fortune-hunting to a condition of ecstatic mys- 
ticism, we can only say with the heroines of an older 
generation : ‘‘ Oh, but Mr. Shaw, this is too sudden.”’ 
When his men burst violently into tears or his women 
are agonised (which happens every five minutes in 
‘ Heartbreak House ’), we ask ourselves in the same 
way as an audience which sees its hero or heroine 
bound to a barrel of gunpowder : ‘‘ What next? ”’ 

It is not in the least like Tckekov. It gives us 
the same feeling of nightmare; but we know it is the 
play that is a nightmare and not the society portrayed 
in the play. The unreality of Tchekov’s characters is 
the unreality of real people who have lost touch with 
commonsense and common humanity. The unreality 
of Mr. Shaw’s later plays is simply a result of the 
author’s failure to create the illusion that his characters 
were ever real people at all. And the reason of his 
failure is written upon every page of ‘ Heartbreak 
House.’ In his later plays Mr. Shaw does not pre- 
pare us for his ideas because he has grown so used to 
them himself that he takes them for granted. He does 
not explain or justify his convictions because he has 
held them for so long that they seem part of the 
general order of the universe. In ‘ Heartbreak 
House’ the articles of the Shavian creed are like 
people at a party where nobody is_ introduced. 
We recognise them because we have met them in other 
plays and the author assumes that we shall know them 
and not be too greatly surprised when they begin to 
abound in their own peculiar sense. But unless we 
know them very well, and allow for the fact that they 
have reached the age when people do things simply 
because they have done them before, we shall soon be 
under the impression that we have mistaken the house 
and happened upon a private lunatic asylum. When 
a man on being introduced to a fellow guest at a 
country house party says to her ‘‘ Your attraction is 
alive and powerful,” we may be almost forgiven for 
thinking he is mad. When a man cries because his 
hostess does not love him within forty-eight hours of 
their meeting and she inquires quite casually ‘‘ Have 
| broken your heart ?’’ we may be excused from won- 
dering whether these effects are really commensurate 
with their cause. Only don’t blame Tchekov. Tche- 
kov has only a very little to do with it. It is more 
to the point to realise that ‘ Heartbreak House’ is 
the most melodramatic of Mr. Shaw's psychological 
melodramas. 


PLANTING FOR POSTERITY. 


‘* Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade ; 
Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade.”’ 
Pope : Pastorals. 


T was amid the echoes of Civil War that Samuel 
Hartlib, the friend to whom Milton dedicated his 
Treatise on Education, was publishing his ‘ Discourse 
of Husbandrie,’ his ‘ Reformed Husbandman,’ his 
‘Cornucopia, a Miscellanium of Lucriferous and most 
fructiferous Experiments,’ his ‘ Design for Plentie, by 
the Universal Planting of Fruit Trees,’ and other pam- 
phlets designed to assist English farming and 
forestry. The echoes of our war are round us still, 


and before us lie pamphlets of less sonorous titles than 
Hartlib’s but of equal earnestness, sincerity, and 
weight, ‘‘ To promote the Tree Festival in commem- 
oration of those killed in the war.’’ The work of the 
Roads of Remembrance Association is to bring home 
to the public the advantage of beautifying our roads 
in memory of the dead, or creating new and better 
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thoroughfares as being, with bridges, the most lasting 
memorials known to man. ‘‘ The first principle of a 
war memorial,’’ says the pamphlet before us, ‘should 
be that everyone can participate in any benefit which 
it confers; secondly, and hardly less important, that it 
should be of a permanent character—something that 
will last for all time.’’ It is a real objection to the 
hospital-bed or almshouses scheme that no donor would 
wish to occupy, or to see his friends occupy, either; 
the King’s highway is used by all, is seen by all, is en- 
joyed by all; and in England we have neglected our 
roads. 

One of the things that most strikes the unaccus- 
tomed traveller on the Continent, is the border of trees 
on either side of the chaussée. Poplars, walnuts, 
cherries, chestnuts, wherever and whatever the high- 
road, trees are there, benefiting the road users by their 
shade, and the countryside by their fruits or their wood. 
Beauty, simplicity, diuturnity, the impossibility of out- 
raging future generations by mistakes in taste, these 
are some advantages of the scheme proposed, and some 
practical suggestions follow. 

‘* The Tree Festival should be an occasion for local 
holiday any time from Autumn to Spring, but prefer- 
ably Armistice Day.’’ Well and wisely chosen; our 
children’s children will hear of the thrill, the unity of 
hearts, upon that November morning, and the trees 
shall be our witness to posterity. Again, those who 
plant the trees should have some claim to do so; a 
group of friends might easily give and plant a tree, an 
association, a school form, a guild, might take a given 
stretch of road, a green or the like; or soldier-com- 
rades thus commemorate their regiment, whose 
‘* Praise the birds shall chant in every grove, 

And winds shall waft it to the powers above.’’ 

Or there is yet another form of improvement, the 
widening of dangerous or inadequate roads and 
bridges. Approach a local landowner and ask him to 
give a corner of a field, to cut down or set back a 
hedge, in memory of the fallen; buy out the tenant 
right if any (the difference in procedure suggested 
points to the different standards of patriotism between 
the landowning and other classes), and then collect 
your subscriptions; £40 will generally suffice, and if 
it is raised in sums of not more than five shillings, the 
average village would probably respond at once, and 
a much-needed improvement will be gained with the 
minimum of expenditure and the maximum of en- 
thusiasm. In some places, labourers, patriotic as the 
landlords, would give their labour, or the local builders 
the material for fencing; others might add gifts of 
single trees, which gardeners in their off-time would 
plant; and behold, the community is the richer by a 
permanent improvement, and the happier by the bond 
of common work and unity of action in a common 
cause. Or larger schemes, road-planning, or planting, 
for example, might be done by demobilised soldiers 
and sailors, the money being raised in each locality ; 
whether bridge-making could be undertaken at the 
moment with the present shortage of labour in the 
building trade and the enormous demands on such 
labour as there is for housing purposes, is another mat- 
ter. But additional parish churches and parish halls 
might well be spared, if only people could be brought 
to realise the enormous advantages which an adequate 
bridge as a war memorial offers over either. — And 
there is no more difficulty in making such memorials of 
local and personal interest in the one case than in the 
other. ‘* This bridge was rebuilt in memory of those 
who fell for Britain 1914—1918"’; that is one form of 
words which might well be inscribed upon a mural 
tablet let into such a bridge; or the names of the local 
Roll of Honour might appear, or that of some con- 
spicuous local hero and the men who fell with him in 
such and such a battle, as may best suit the circum- 
stances. 

The matter, in some cases at least, is urgent; roads 
must be constructed—main roads and bye-roads to re- 
lieve traffic are alike necessary—and bridges built or 
rebuilt all over Great Britain. Here is the i al 
tunity of the county or the great town seeking a War 
Memorial at once adequate and attractive, just as 
the planting of local roads or the improvement of bad 
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corners is the supremely satisfactory form of memorial 
for the parish of the individual. Fruit trees above al! 
are the symbol of life; leaf, flower, fruit, bare boughs, 
so the cycle goes, and the allegory of human life is none 
the less effective for our consecrated purpose because the 
day of the flower is short, and its death inevitable, be- 
fore the tree can bear fruit; and both are beautiful. 
And trees will grow in most unlikely places. Thirteen 
fine walnut trees grew in the strip between Hanway 
Street and the neighbouring brewery towards the end 
of the eighteenth century; nectarines ripened in Gower 
Street after 1800, and the vine, the apple and the mul- 
berry will yet bear fruit in sheltered nooks of London, 
in Charterhouse, for instance. 

Therefore be not afraid of experiments. Setting the 
loca] tree locally is a practice for which much may be 
said; but there is something to be said also for the in- 
troduction of new beauties to a neighbourhood. Let 
us, in conclusion, take an example of how judicious 
planting can improve a landscape. Those who know 
the Downs know, and love, their Chanctonbury Ring. 
From all parts of the country it is visible, now lying 
slug-like upon the round crest of the Down as you see 
it from the Weald, now standing, a dark rampart 
above your head as you near the lower slopes. And 
little more than a century ago there was no Ring. It 
was a Goring of Wisden who was inspired to plant it 
on the ancient camp commanding all the land seawards 
or inland towards the Weald; and posterity has 
thanked him in the truest way by assuming the Ring as 
an eternal landmark—Chanctonbury is unthinkable 
without it. 

Here is our example; plant for posterity, and Eng- 
land will be the happier and the more beautiful. For 
even nature can be made more lovely, and to disfigure 
nature is high treason to her and to ourselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REWARD OF TREASON : A CONTRAST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
COL. LYNCH ON IRELAND. 


(From our own Correspondent). 
New York, Sunday. 

Colonel Arthur Lynch, who has come to the United 
States to lecture on the Irish question, predicted the 
break-up of the British Empire in an address at the 
National Arts Club yesterday. ‘1 look for a Republic 
in England to be set up by the Labour Party,’’ was one 
of his remarks. 

On the subject of Ireland, Dr. Lynch said that Home 
Rule, with its recognised limitations, was not what Ire- 
land wanted now. Ireland wanted that five years ago. 
But now the only solution of the problem was an Irish 
Republic. 

He described British rule in Ireland as 
decorated with red tape.”’ 


the bayonet 


Sir,—The gentleman who made the speech reported 
in the newspaper cutting printed above fought for the 
Boers in 1900, was tried for treason, sentenced to 
death, but subsequently graciously pardoned by His 
Maiesty King Edward. 

When the great war broke out he was made a 
Colonel for the purpose of doing propaganda work ; 
the war over, our friend the Colonel starts a revolu- 
tionary propaganda against England in the United 
States. 

I being, at the time, a retired officer, volunteered to 
fight for England in the Boer war, where I served in 
the front line for sixteen months, not even being 
relieved from duty when J received a painful wound 
in the hand in February, 1g00. 

When the great war broke out J, being 45 years of 
age, again volunteered to fight for England. ! was 
very grudgingly accorded the rank of Temporary Cap- 
tain, with a very strong accent on the “‘ Temporary ’’! 

After serving for about two years and a half on the 
French front, I was wounded in September, 1917, 
whereupon 1 was instantly reduced from the rank of 
4oting Major, to which I had been promoted, to Tem- 
porary Captain, and it was only on the strong repre- 
sentations of senior officers, under whom I served, that 
| was again promoted to be Temporary Major. 
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By the end of the war I had received many decora- 
tions in the field, and had been mentioned six times in 
despatches (thrice by the English, thrice by the 
French). Notwithstanding my claims to consideration 
I have not yet been notified that 1 am to be granted 
even the honorary rank of Major for my services con- 
stantly under fire in two wars. 

Moreover, every Government office to which I have 
applied for employment has replied in curt, almost 
rude, terms. The Colonial Office answered, ‘‘ Lord 
Milner will certainly not employ you,’’ or words to that 
effect. 

Yours truly, 
Ex-GuNNER.”’ 


SEPARATION OR DEVOLUTION ? 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY 


Sir,—The great movement for Home Rule all round, 
and the division of England into several small States, 
continues to move very rapidly among our Celtic con- 
querors, but | imagine that, if the subject race were 
permitted to have a voice in the matter, it would dis- 
play a preference for total separation. If Wales, 
Ireland and Scotland obtained Home Rule, Irishmen, 
like Robert Smillie, G. B. Shaw, Lord Northcliffe, Jem 
Larkin, and J]. R. Clynes; Welshmen, like ‘‘ Bob ”’ 
Williams, Frank Hodges, J. H. Thomas, and David 
Lloyd George, and Scotsmen, like Ramsay Macdonald, 
Bruce Glazier, and Arthur Henderson, would still be at 
liberty to come to this country—the prospective Hept- 
archy—and make Limehouse speeches, conduct labour 
stunts, publish syndicalist journals, advocate sccialism, 
or organise strikes just as freely as they do now. But 
with complete separation, and the attainment by our 
at present enslaved country of its independence, this 
would no longer be possible. Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland would then be foreign nations, and any citizen 
of these nations who attempted to exploit the greed, 
envy, hatred and ignorance of the scum of our popu- 
lation could be promptly deported as an undesirable 
alien. This, of course, would not be the only benefit 
our country would derive from the change. Our 
Government and Parliament would once more be com- 
posed chiefly of Englishmen, and this would render it 
possible to repeal all the oppressive grandmotherly, 
bribery, socialist, and ‘“‘ labour ’’ legislation which our 
tyrannical Celtic rulers have had enacted, and thus our 
enslaved countrymen would regain their former free- 
dom. Of course, Welshmen, Scots and Irishmen 
might still be permitted to immigrate hither, but in 
reasonable numbers. Not more than 20 per cent. of 
the entire population of the Celtic fringe should be 
allowed to come here in one year, and our laws for 
excluding undesirable immigrants would have to be 
sufficiently strengthened to prevent this country from 
being flooded with undesirable aliens addicted to Lime- 
house oratory, strike organisation, socialist spouting, 
and labour stunt conducting. 

Respectfully yours, 
Josern BANISTER, 

40, Mazenod Avenue, Quex Road, 

Kilburn, N.W.6. 
October 20th, 1919. 


THE BALLOT AND THE TRADE UNIONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurnay REVIEW. 


Sir,—With the exception of the war, there has been 
no worse legacy left to the nation by the late ** Wait 


and See’? Ministry than the repealing, for vote- 
catching purposes, of the Taff Vale Act, All that its 
opponents said at the time has come true, As true as 


the warning that Lord Roberts gave to the same venal 
gang. At one stroke, by this repeal, the trade unions, 
to the delight of their cunning and, for the most part, 
their self-seeking leaders, were placed outside the law. 
At once our commerce was handicapped. No wonder 
the Huns went into eestasies at the result of the 1906 
Flection; for they had truly taken the measure of the 
‘* Wait and See ’’ lot. 

If law and order and prosperity are to have a 
chance, in spite of alien-paid whiners, as soon as 
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Parliament meets the statu quo must be restored; or 
if not, the balloting for a strike must be made by law 
honest and above board. As it is at present, if the 
leaders see that there is money to be got by ordering 
a strike (the welfare of the community, of course, is 
nothing to them), the ‘‘ Noes ’’ have no chance with 
two separate boxes. The man, so great is their Kaiser- 
like tyranny, who goes to the ‘‘ Noes ’’ box is marked. 
The box should be made so that the onlookers cannot 
tell on what side the voting paper has been placed; 
and the public (who are the chief sufferers) should be 
admitted to the counting. As it is at present, the 
trade union ballot is as great a farce as it is for elec- 
tions in Ireland, where the priests kindly take a hand 
in the game, for fear that their very intelligent flock 
should make mistakes. 
AnpREew W. ARNOLD. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


PAPAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—With regard to your remarks, in the corre- 
spondence columns of this week’s Review, as to the 
policy of the Holy See being ‘‘ anti-British,’’ will you 
permit me space for a few comments? I would sug- 
gest that it would be very unwise of the Holy See 
to be ‘‘ anti-’’ any nation or race, for the simple 
reason that such a policy would be contradictory of its 
declared mission of evangelizing all nations. Un- 
doubtedly there have been times when the See of Rome 
has been at loggerheads with the secular government 
of some country or other; but never with a race of men. 
To be so would, ipso facto, be to cease to be Catholic. 
The Holy See encourages Catholics of English (or any 
other) race to be patriotic. Of course, if England has 
an established Protestant Church, which is antago- 
nistic to the Roman communion, the Holy See can 
hardly be blamed for complications arising therefrom. 
The Papacy makes things as ‘‘ smooth "’ as possible. 
Why, even Queen Elizabeth had been imprisoning and 
penalizing Catholics for twelve years before Rome ex- 
communicated her! I think you misunderstand the 
Roman See. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Poynter. 


BALLIOL AND MR. TAWNEY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—When_ your leader-writer animadverts upon 
the present Master of Balliol for ‘‘ welcoming the 
notorious Mr. Tawney ’’ as Economic Lecturer, and 
reflects that ‘‘ the wheel has turned full circle,’’ the 
point is well taken. 

Does the present Master of Balliol, 1 wonder, recall 
the story which, as Mr. A. L. Smith, he rejoiced to 
recount to successive generations of sucking his- 
torians ? 

A meeting for the discussion—and presumably 
settlement—of social problems had been taking place 
in someone’s rooms—at Balliol, of course—and one 
undergraduate in particular, well known for his “* ad- 
vanced ’’ views, was present. As the evening pro- 
ceeded, this prophet sat silent, and, to all appearances, 


bored. At last his attention was aroused again. 
Surely he had something to say in sympathy with the 
anarchical views freely expressed. 


answered the Celestial, ‘‘ I'm afraid I haven’t. You 
see, you fellows are simply talking anarchy. I’m an 
amorphist.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
G. S. Duncan. 
Malvern College, 
October 18th, 1910. 


** ROILED.” 
To the Editor of Tue Sarurpay Review. 
Sir,—Clarendon, if I remember right, uses this 
word. I imagine that the New England pronuncia- 
tion is ‘* riled,’’ just as ‘* join ’’ is, or was, pronounced 
‘*jine”’ (see our old friend Artemus Ward), The ** i” 
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sound is not modern cockney, but pure Jacobean ; there 
is no analogy with ‘‘i’’ for ‘“‘ a’’ as in “‘lidy.’’ In 
a folio black-letter Bible of 1617, which I once put into 
a church Job is said to suffer from “‘ biles.’’ The seven- 
teenth and even eighteenth century poets rhymed 
** join ’’ and fine,’’ employed”’ and ‘‘side,’”’ as 
glance at their pages will show. 

When did the French ‘‘ oi ’’ come to be pronounced 
like “‘ai’’? We still in English say reconnoitre, con- 
noisseur and foible. 

Your obedient servant, 

Branksome Park. Douctas MAcLEANE. 


TIPS THE PRICE OF PEACE? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The taxi-driver’s case, taken from the magis- 
trate to the judges in banc, rather knocks the stuffing 
out of your remark about tips being the price of peace. 
A woman, carrying an infant in arms, gave the taxi- 
driver a tip of 4d. beyond his fare as marked on the, 
clock. As appetite grows by feeding, this charming 
citizen, no doubt ‘‘ a hero,’’ demanded another 6d. 
for an extra passenger. The lady refused, and the 
taxi-driver sued her for 2d. before a magistrate, the 
4d. “* tip ’’ being taken as part payment. The magis- 
trate dismissed the case, holding that an infant in 
arms, as not occupying a seat, was not a passenger. 
The taxi-man, whose expenses were, we presume, sup- 
plied by some trade union, appealed to three judges 
of the High Court, who confirmed the magistrate’s 
decision, and dismissed the appeal. 

But what are we to say to the frame of mind, in a 
taxi-driver, which impels such action? Where is the 
brotherly love, the civic sense of toleration and mutual 
help, about which the praters in the City Temple cant 
so unctuously, in all this? Indeed, nothing is so 
shocking as the brutality now universally displayed 
towards infancy, sickness, and old age. ‘‘No children, 
invalids, or old people ’’ is a common form of adver- 
tisement used bv lodging-house keepers and innkeepers 
nowadays. What are we to do with our children, our 
invalids, and our old people? Are we to leave them 
to die, as the Spartans used to do? Heroes, appar- 
ently, will have none of them. 

Yours truly, 
Homo, Non HERos. 


THE HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—There is a great difference between advocating 
the putting of hospitals on the rates and our being 
compelled to do so as an unavoidable necessity. | 
think with vou that the necessitv will come, if it has 
not come alreadv. Any alternative is better than to 
have the work of hospitals cramped in every direction 
for want of funds. This would mean an end to medi- 
cal progress at the very moment when the country is 
intent on and ripe for such progress. We who have 
been responsible for these voluntary hospitals have 
done our best to keep them off the rates. Seemingly 
we have to throw up the sponge, and we can only hope 
that whatever fate is in store for them they may be 
carried on with higher ideals than are generally 
characteristic of rate-supported hospitals. 

Yours faithfully, 
KNUTSFORD. 


GREAT SCOTT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—I have always understood that this obscure 
phrase owes its origin to an American, General Win- 
field Scott, once a candidate for the Presidency, and a 
man of such imposing style that he was called “* Fuss 
and Feathers.”’ This is the explanation of Barrére 
and Leland, ‘ A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant,’ 
who add that the phrase was brought into English by 
the Sporting Times. They were presumably in a 
position to be familiar with American idioms. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. J. 
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1852-1915. A Memoir by her sister, Lady Laura 
Ridding. John Murray. 16s. net. 


ADY SOPHIA PALMER was the third child of 
the first Lord Selborne, and this memoir is a 
tribute of sisterly love. The Palmers are a_ pious 
family, and Lady Sophia’s letters (particularly to Sir 
Arthur Gordon, first Lord Stanmore) breathe the true 
spirit of religion. In her life about Blackmoor House 
in Wolmer forest there are many stories of the manners 
and sayings of the Hampshire peasantry, all showing 
the affection inspired by the good works of the ladies 
amongst their neighbours. At contested elections 
Lady Sophia canvassed enthusiastically for her brother, 
Lord Wolmer, but the politics in the book are not 
very strong. There is an interesting account of a tour 
which she took with Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Murray and 
their daughters, comprising Italy, Egypt and Pales- 
tine. The most curious and pathetic part of Lady 
Sophia’s life was its end. In 1903, in her fifty-first 
year, she married the Comte de Franqueville, a Bur- 
gundian noble, and of course a Roman Catholic, a 
widower with children, by whom she was loved as the 
best of mothers. In 1915 the Comtesse de Franque- 
ville died of a painful malady, the story of which, inter- 
woven with the horrors of the war on the French 
frontier (the Comte and Comtesse returned to their 
chateau), makes the last pages sad reading. 

Lord Selborne’s daughter was, of course, bound to 
meet many great people, and her brother’s marriage 
to Lord Salisbury’s daughter brought the Palmers into 
the inner ring of politics at the close of the Victorian 
era. There are visits to the Tennysons, and Hatfield, 
and the Speaker’s gallery on historical nights, which 
are so well described that this volume must interest all 
those who are interested in that period of our history. 
There is one anecdote of Lord Beaconsfield full of 
pathos. It was in 1880, just after the General Election 
which returned Gladstone to power, and Lord Cran- 
borne (now Lord Salisbury) to the House of Commons. 
The following is the postscript to one of Lady Sophia’s 
letters to Sir Arthur Gordon (then Governor of Fiji). 
‘‘ On leaving Hatfield Lord Beaconsfield, saying good- 
bye to Jim, ended: ‘ Good-bye, Jim; this is an epoch 
in history, this is the opening of your life, and the 
closing of mine.’ I declare my heart is for the first 
time quite soft towards Dizzy! For it was no con- 
scious bit of acting—he really was dumbfounded by 
this turn of Fortune’s wheel, a turn he never ex- 
pected.’’ Very interesting too is Lord Selborne’s 
opinion of Gladstone and Disraeli, spoken to his wife 
and daughter a vear later, in 1881, within a week of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death, when the speaker was the 
Liberal Lord Chancellor. Contrasting Gladstone’s 
prosperous beginning with the early obscurity and 
struggles of Disraeli, Lord Selborne said: ‘‘ It is 
curious that, as time went on, as he (Disraeli) gained in 
public opinion, Gladstone, 1 should say, rather lost.’’ 
Referring to the 1880 Election, just over, Lord Selborne 
delivered this remarkable judgment on the hero of the 
hour, his own Chief, the Liberal Prime Minister. ‘‘ His 
star is at present in the ascendant certainly; but | was 
not thinking of the unthinking, but of the thinking 
people, not of popular impulse, but of the real movers 
and moulders; and I repeat that not only in the really 
upper classes, but also in the thinking public, Glad- 
stone has not the hold he once had. No doubt as re- 
gards Society this has been the result of his increas- 
ingly democratic tendencies and sympathies; but I 
think the chief cause, as regards what J call the think- 
ine public, is his impulsive nature: a certain one- 
sidedness and impetuosity which, as years go on, 
creates a certain distrust and uneasiness.’’ Five years, 
the ‘‘ impulsive nature ’’? had thrown Gladstone into 
the arms of Parnell, and Lord Selborne refused the 
woolsack rather than follow him. Of the great schism, 
and the apostacy of Gladstone, Lady Sophia writes 
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A GOOD WOMAN. 


Sophia Matilda Palmer, Comtesse de Franqueville, 


25 October 


wearily and bitterly to Sir Arthur. ‘‘ it seems to me 
we all lost a great deal of time when we learnt the ten 
commandments and to rejoice in the Magna Charta 
and ached our heads over Adam Smith, Fawcett, and 
even J. S. Mill! It is all disproven, and we have to 
unlearn and learn anew. It is indeed a Dispensa- 
tion!’’ A good woman has no place in modern 
politics. 


NEW FOES WITH OLD FACES. 


The French Revolution. By Nesta H. Webster. Con- 


stable. 215s. net. 

() F making many books there is no end, and in the 

literary world the French Revolution is one of 
the most heavily trodden periods of history. It is fre- 
quented by the philosopher, the political economist and 
the historian ; the lighter footmark of the novelist, from 
Bulwer Lytton to Baroness Orezy, is to be seen every- 
where, and the cloven hoof of the satirist. Is there 
anything left to be said on the subject? Frankly, we 
thought not, and the first glance at Mrs. Webster’s 
book seemed to confirm this opinion. There were the 
Dantonists, the ‘‘ 4 septembreurs,’’ Carrier’s noyades, 
the fall of the Bastille, and all the rest of it. Nor does 
it improve the reader’s temper to encounter a consider- 
able amount of incorrect French: ‘‘ Tiers Etats,’’ 
‘lettres de cachets ’’ (the author has a strong fancy for 
the plural, for she speaks also of ‘‘cannons’’). ‘‘ Ner- 
veux ’’ means ‘“‘excitable’’ and not ‘‘ nervous’’: such a 


phrase as the ‘‘ nervous and intrepid linendraper *’ (p. 
89) is absurd. 
Yet with all this, Mrs. Webster makes good. The 


line taken in her book is, that history repeats itself, 
and that the world has fiow arrived at an epoch similar 
to that of the French Revolution. This is hardly re- 
assuring as a general enunciation, and the author pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate it with an array of strong and 
marshalled facts. The various states of public opinion. 
the crude laws suggested or carried into effect, the 
dramas and the horrors of 1793 and the attendant years 
do indeed seem to be repeating themselves at the pre- 
sent moment. 

Then, as now, the action of the revolutionary party 
proved to be not in favour of liberty, but dead against 
it. There was the same perpetual and suicidal rise in 
wages, some workmen demanding a rise once in every 
ten days, and a cab fare was 600 livres. The working 
of the law of maximums, which stopped all production 
and ‘brought starvation within sight; the passion for 
destruction and desecration; the haunting fear of bank- 
ruptcy, were appallingly similar to the phenomena now 
before the world on a larger scale. Even the villain 
of the piece is repeated, for Weishaupt the philosopher 
and Baron Anacharsis Clootz were Prussians, and the 
King of Prussia was the unrelenting foe of Marie An- 
toinette. Then, as now, the excesses known as ‘‘popu- 
lar ’’ were engineered by a few agitators, who per- 
suaded or forced a reluctant people to share in them, 

Mrs. Webster advances a novel thesis, and brings 
forward no mean evidence in support of it. This is, 
that the worst severities, the fusillades, massacres and 
noyades of the Great Terror, including, as they notori- 
ously did, even more of the lower classes than of the 
upper, were no mere bloodthirstiness, and no revolu- 
tionary machinery out of hand, but the development of 
a deliberate plan for the depopulation of France, con- 
ceived by Robespierre, St. Just, Carrier and others as 
the logical sequence of their idea of democracy. 

Land, money, food and property of all kinds were to 
be equally divided among the citizens of France. That 
was very fine: but a brief calculation showed that there 
would not be enough to go round; at most, a starvation 
pittance and universal discontent would be the result. 
Therefore the population must be diminished. The 
author quotes chapter and verse in trustworthy records 
for the existence of this plan: it was publicly referred 
to at the trials of Fouquier-Tinville and Carrier; Grac- 
chus Babeuf, in a contemporary pamphlet, categori- 
cally admits it; Prudhomme confirms it. The only 
point in dispute among the chiefs seems to have been 
the exact number of millions to which the population 
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_would have to be reduced. Assuredly it was the only 


way to carry out the theory conceived by Robespierre 
and his associates, even for the moment. How they 
intended to deal in the future with the rebellious frac- 
tion, consisting of a denominator continually increas- 
ing and a numerator remaining the same, does not 
appear. The policy of Herod towards babes probably 
commended itself. At all events, as the author asserts, 
‘‘ the plan of the Terrorists was not, as is popularly 
supposed, to sacrifice a small minority for the happi- 
ness of the great majority, but to annihilate an im- 
mense proportion of the nation in order to ensure a 
contented residuum. However atrocious it may 
appear, we must admit that it was founded on a per- 
fectly logical premise—the conviction that the smaller 
the population the better for democracy.”’ 

The Revolutionists, in fact, were possessed by the 

diabolical belief which from time to time asserts itself 
in the world: the belief that the end justifies the means. 
The end in view for those among them who were sin- 
cere was the happiness of humanity : to attain this they 
employed the whole devil’s armoury of treachery, op- 
pression, theft, perjury and wholesale murder. They 
gathered in that crop of figs which is usually collected 
from such thistles. The sole advantage accruing to 
the peasantry of France, who were supposed to be its 
special beneficiaries, was the possession of a little ill- 
gotten land, under the watchful eye of the money- 
lender. 
The style of the book has no particular individuality ; 
it is plain, straightforward and devoid of ornament. 
But the author is scrupulous in affording ample data 
for every statement made. The individuals and fac- 
tions brusquely introduced, or thrust upon the reader 
without introduction, by Carlyle, are here carefully 
described, their origin and doings clearly specified. It 
is a great merit. 


REAL POLITICS FROM AMERICA. 


America Among the Nations. By H. H. Powers. 
The Macmillan Company. 8s. net. 


T HE numerous volumes dealing seriously, and not 

merely in a propagandist sense, with world- 
politics which during the last two years have appeared 
across the Atlantic are the result of the abandonment 
by the United States of her policy of isolation. In 
this, as in so many other respects, the war has hastened 
and made conscious a process which was already in 
subconscious development. American hegemony in 
the Caribbean and predominance in the southern por- 
tion of the western hemisphere illustrate the tendency 
of which her action in Cuba, Hayti, Panama, the 
Philippines and Samoa marks the progress. But the 
definite break with tradition caused by the war has 
necessitated, as Mr. Powers puts it, a psychological 
reconstruction such as no nation has ever undergone 
in like time. Of this reconstruction the first essential 
i3 conscious realization of the aims which American 
policy is instinctively pursuing, and equally of the 
objects pursued by the policy of other nations. In Mr. 
Powers’s view the freedom of choice enjoyed by nations 
in pursuing world-policy is very limited, and such free- 
dom as exists applies rather to methods than to ulti- 
mate aims. Incidentally, it may be remarked that in 
his methods of examining the motives of national 
policy the influence of modern American psychological 
study is shown to marked advantage. 

The endeavour to ascertain the temperamental atti- 
tude of the American people towards militancy and 
imperialism leads Mr. Powers to examine in detail the 
history of the expansion of the United States. After 
dealing at length with the controversies arising out of 
Florida, Texas, New Mexico, Oregon and Maine, the 
author concludes that, while Americans in their period 
of national expansion had no definite policy of deliber- 
ate and unlimited gains, they had like other peoples 
‘‘ what the outside world quite naturally construes as 
such a policy, a permanent instinct of self-assertion 
which acts automatically in all situations."’ The two 
great facts which have given a peculiar trend of paci- 
fism to American policy have been the existence of 
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territory which satisfied the need for expansion and the 
political and economic self-sufficiency of the North 
American continent. A careful examination follows of 
the annexation of Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Samoa and 
the Philippines, and of the acquisition of the Danish 
West Indies. Then came hegemony of the Caribbean, 
achieved through control of previously independent 
States. This control manifested itself in various forms. 
Cuba has “‘ broad autonomy, tempered only by inter- 
vention in rare emergencies ’’; in Nicaragua there is 
‘‘a private receivership with official connivance 
Santa Domingo has an official receivership; over Hayti 
there is a full protectorate. And there is full owner- 
ship of the Canal Zone, obtained by methods which, 
Mr. Powers omits to note, render the ‘‘ sullen hos- 
tility *’ of Columbia quite explicable. The object of 
American hegemony in the Caribbean is to protect the 
southern approaches to the United States and, above 
all, the approaches to the Canal and the traffic routes 
between the Americas. A striking comparison is made 
by the author between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Powers puts the acquisition of 
the Danish West Indies, the protectorate over Hayti, 
and the various arrangements with Cuba, Santa 
Domingo and Nicaragua on the same level with French 
acquisition of Tunis and Morocco, British seizure of 
Egypt, and Italian seizure of Tripoli. There was no 
Agadir in the Caribbean, because there was no power 
to challenge American predominance—at that time. 
The author proceeds to consider the relationship in 
the near past and the near future between America and 
the great nations of the world. He tears to pieces 
alike the ‘‘ incorrigible optimism of our race *’ which 
might lead it to base policy on the belief that the late 
war is the last that the world will see; the hopes that 
are founded on the knowledge that war does not pay 
(which Europe knew before 1914); and above all the 
illusion that democracy is the one safeguard against 
war, which he characterises as the best illustration that 
could be given of the vice of unhistoric thinking. The 
only assumption on which democracy can maintain 
peace abroad is that it means perpetual war at home— 
‘‘ a huge assumption for a slender hope. Nations do 
not fight to make money, nor to force open the doors 
of trade. Nor do they rally as slaves to serve the 
ambition of an autocrat. They are moved by great 
common impulses, which individually they do not 
understand, to do things which individually they do. 
not enjoy, and to seek ends from which individuality 
they do not profit.”” Since then the world is still in 
flux, it is still necessary for every nation to consider 
both the necessities of its own position and those of its 
rivals. It is in the examination of the main considera- 
tions governing the world policies of Britain, Germany, 
Japan and Russia that the author’s intellectual power 
and detachment are most visibly shown. We do not 
recollect any book on modern politics at once so power- 
ful, passionless and realistic. — In particular, his 
analysis of Greater Japan is convincing almost to the 
point of despair. His conclusion is ominous. When 
the painful pressure of her manifold need forces her to 
knock with impertunity at our gates, will she knock 
alone?”’ And that is where the underlying idea of the 
book is made manifest. Point by point the author 
establishes his thesis that America is, in fact, a mem- 
ber of the Anglo-Saxon community of nations, of that 
community of nations which has brought freedom of 
association and voluntary co-operation in action to the 
highest point yet reached by any human groups. As 
for Germany, utter defeat does not eliminate the prob- 
lem of her future. Mr. Powers’s belief is that, unless 
the British Empire, the United States and Germany 
are able to find some understanding which shall result 
in co-operation in world-politics, nothing can save the 
civilization of all three from being engulfed by ‘* the 
—Russia, China and Japan- -all three 
countries possessing vast, fertile populations with low 
standards of life, and enormous natural resources. As 
between the British Empire, the United States, and 
Germany, it is not a question of union, but ef the 


swarming East ”’ 
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sense of common rather than of opposed interest. The 
author’s hope may seem unattainable; but the reader 
is left with little to reply to his convincing argument 
that ultimately the only prospect of permanent security 
in Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic civilizations alike lies in 
the possibility that the war will have taught Germany 
to alter the method of her endeavour to achieve eco- 
nomic independence and political and cultural security ; 
the possibility, in other words, that Germany can bring 
herself to seek these aims, not in world-predominance, 
but in the fellowship of the Anglo-Saxon association 
of free nations. 


SCOTTISH VIEWS ON EDUCATION. 


Problems of National Education. By Twelve Scottish 
Educationalists. Edited by John Clarke. Mac- 


millan & Co. 12s. net. 
HIS book is intended ‘‘ to focus and direct 
opinion ’’ on national education, by dealing au- 


thoritatively with the educational problems that present 
themselves in Scotland. The method is well enough : 
we have the contributions of twelve writers, authorities 
on various specific aspects of the subject collated by an 
editor who must be congratulated on his skill in bring- 
ing specialists into line with his general scheme. 

A well proportioned summary of the progress in 
Scottish education from the report in 1867 of the Royal 
Commission of Education in Scotland to the present 
day is followed by separate chapters on physical deve- 
lopment, the education of girls in elementary, continua- 
tion, and secondary schools. The value of the last- 
named chapters is lessened by the enunciation of such 
nebulous phrases as “‘ true national greatness can never 
be the outcome of materialism, however specious or 
attractive may be the mask it wears.’’ As for the sug- 
gestion that girls ‘‘ should have opportunities at school 
for organizing simple social gatherings and promoting 
charitable enterprises,’’ we should have said that one 
test of a girl’s education was its success in teaching her 
to abstain from becoming a ‘‘ committee woman.’’ The 
chapters which follow on the social and moral aspects 
of education generally, are of little value. Dr. Strong 
talks of the standard of right and wrong assumed in 
moral instruction as being derived only ‘‘ proximately”’ 
from the social environment, and ultimately from reli- 
gion. But it is a matter of simple observation that the 
ideas of moral obligation and responsibility on the part 
of the great mass of people are simply those of their 
own class modified to a varying degree by the corres- 
ponding ideas of the classes above them. In the 
formation of these ideas the organized church plays an 
important part; the religious dogmas taught in school, 
no part at all. Moreover, Dr. Strong in his advocacy 
of religious instruction in the school curriculum studi- 
ously avoids mentioning one of the most effective argu- 
ments against it: the danger of basing ideals of con- 
duct on a religious theory which the child, when it has 
grown to adolescence, frequently rejects, or at any rate 
treats with indifference. Such rejection or indifference 
may be wrong, is certainly often ill-founded, but the 
fact that it occurs is notorious. The result is the ab- 
sence of any standards at all. Hence the error of bas- 
ing on Christian theology standards of conduct which 
are matters of social obligation—duties, that is, which 
rest on every member of a civilized community, whether 
he be Christian or not. The sense of citizenship in 
Greek and Roman times was, indeed, connected with 
the State religions, but it did not derive from them, and 
it survived long after they had become merely forms. 
In the modern State, this sense of social obligation may 
be weaker as a motive of action than religious en- 
thusiasm, though even this is debatable ; but it is prac- 
tically of more importance to-day. It is, in fact, in 
the sphere of social action, the main motive other than 
self-interest and class tradition. The sense of social 
obligation cannot be taught in school, in the way that 
history and mathematics are taught; but it should be 
part of the school atmosphere, imbibed daily by every 
pupil. But just as Dr. Strong does not once mention, 
in the whole of his discussion of education and social 
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conduct, the influence of class, so also he appears en- 
tirely ignorant of the conception of school as a place 
where one learns to assume that certain things are not 
done. 

The rest of the book is concerned with less contro- 
versial matter to which tittle exception can be taken. 
The chapters by Dr. Burnett and Dr. Laurie, dealing 
respectively with the Classics and Technical Education, 
are especially valuable, though we can hardly agree 
with the former’s assumption ‘‘that certificates and 
examinations are an evil in themselves, though perhaps 
a necessary one.’’ The assumption is correct enough, 
of course, in regard to certain lines of higher study, 
but for the average boy who has to make his way in the 
world, the faculty of getting up a given subject at short 
notice and making clear to another person all that he 
knows ina short time under conditions of nervous 
tension is extremely valuable. Dr. Laurie sets a very 
good example to other writers on education in the con- 
creteness with which he discusses the organization of 
technical education in detail in the city of Edinburgh. 
So far as concerns Mr. Mallock’s views on ‘‘ teaching 
as a profession,’’ teachers themselves will probably say 
that with more money the necessity for discussion of 
the functions of teachers will disappear. Dr. Grierson 
has several valuable suggestions to make in his con- 
sideration of the Scottish Universities, among which 
we may note four. He considers that the time spent 
on a full university course is for the average under- 
graduate too long. He commends the Privatdozent 
system which prevailed in the German Universities, 
whereby a young scholar at his own financial risk be- 
came a recognised lecturer in some department. He 
points out that no University system can be considered 
satisfactory until it can educate its own teachers; and 
this, except in regard to science, the Scottish Universi- 
ties, as he admits, are not doing in sufficient measure. 
Withal, he enters a caveat against the premature indul- 
gence in research which has frequently been a feature 
of German and American Universities. 

The best thing in Mr. Clark’s chapters on local ad- 
ministration is his quotation of Lord Crewe’s remark, 
“the Englishman pays his taxes in sorrow, but his 
rates in anger.’’ In future it is likely that he will pay 
both in anger and resentment, and for this reason the 
endeavour of the educational specialists to shift a pro- 
portion of expenditure on education from local to im- 
perial resources is not by any means certain to produce 
the additional funds which they claim. The fact is, 
although one can hardly expect the authors of this book 
to realise, or at any rate to admit it, that education of 
the masses of the people on the scale which the former 
demand is a commitment which the war has made pos- 
sible. In any case, the value of education which gives 
rise to tastes and ambitions which the recipient will not 
be in a position to gratify is very questionable. | What 
is the use of spoiling the happiness of an individual in 
order to carry out a theory of elevating humanity? In 
other words, are we justified in educating a boy for a 
position which he will never have the opportunity of 
fulfilling ? 

In view of the absolute necessity of cutting down 
national expenditure in every direction, this question 
becomes vital; and the answer which we are forced to 
give to it to-day curtails drastically the sphere of use- 
fulness of such a book as the present. 


MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


The Life of Liza Lehmann. By Herself. Fisher Un- 


win. 10s. 6d. net. 


Face to Face with Great Musicians. 
Isaacson. Boni and Liveright. 
dollar 50 cents. 


By Charles D. 
New York. 1 


IZA LEHMANN is one of those persons, whose 
life story is bound to be of interest to the public. 

We are fortunate in having it from her own pen, Of 
artist stock on both sides, there was in her own imme- 
diate family German, Italian, Scotch, and English 
blood.. From her earliest youth, she enjoyed good 
As she somewhat naively puts it, ‘‘ in those 


company. 
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delightful days in Rome, everybody knew everybody, 
who was anybody,’’ and so we, of the public who are 
nobody, enjoy hearing of their doings. We respect- 
fully note that Liszt’s favourite dish was ‘‘ baccon and 
aches,’’-and wonder at Brahms, who could eat a whole 
box of sardines, and top it off with a draught of the 
oil. We are aiso introduced to a tall and rather gaunt 
lady, who had been Jenny Lind, and was so severe an 
Evangelical, that, speaking of an Italian page boy, she 
said, ‘‘ I am trying to conquer myself to bear with him, 
but—he is a Roman Catholic.’’ 

Her family also associated much with artists of the 
pen and brush, as her father was a portrait painter ; but 
she followed her mother’s bent in becoming a musician. 
And well she played her part in her generation, first as 
singer, then as composer, and lastly as teacher. In all 
these occupations she showed herse'f as earnest a soul 
as the excellent portraits scattered through the volume 
would lead one to expect. 

Her chief success was, of course, the song cycle, 
‘In a Persian Garden,’ after Omar Khayyam, for 
quartet of voices, and piano, an art form, if we are not 
mistaken, of her own invention, which has been fre- 
quently imitated since. We had many song cycles and 
works like Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder ’ for quartet and 
piano before, but not the same combination of recitative 
and airs. This had an immediate success, especially in 
America, and the result was two concert tours which 
she took with a quartet of singers and her own compo- 
sitions. If there is anything to regret in a pleasantly 
written book, it is the chapter of flamboyant American 
notices of these concerts, which she thought it worth 
while to rescue from the proper oblivion of a book of 
press-cuttingss, 

After reading Mr. Isaacson on Great Musicians, we 
cannot helping reflecting that there is a certain childish 
quality in the great American nation, which seems to 
make them able to accept anything, when art is in ques- 
tion. His book on great musicians has already in one 
year reached a ‘‘second printing.’’ The author takes 
pride in the fact that these papers have been read to three 
hundred thousand laymen, not children only, be it sup- 
posed, and therefore they must have proved acceptable. 
They are an attempt to subject the great masters of 
music to personal interviews in true American fashion. 
Now to dramatise the past with any advantage to the 
reader, the author must possess the skill, and know- 
ledge of a Rudyard Kipling. He has neither the one, 
nor the other, and so has to make a brave show with 
sentimentality. He makes no attempt to disguise the 
masters’ origin. They are all American. Beethoven 
says, ‘‘ You sit right down, and let me help you.” 
Mendelssohn’s parents ‘‘arranged musicales every 
month ’’; Chopin wanted ‘* to deeply move the peo- 
ple.’’ It is disgusting to hear such language put into 
the mouths of great artists, as disgusting as the por- 
traits which deface each chapter. And the chapter on 
Handel is untrue. The composer is represented as 
fleeing from the flouts and insults of England, to find 
peace and happiness in Dublin, where he writes the 
‘ Messiah.’ Mr. Isaacson apparently has never heard 
of the rehearsal at Chester on the way, where Handel 
was profoundly dissatisfied with the Cathedral singer 
Janson, when he tried his ‘ Messiah ’ music over. 


ANATOMIST AND EDUCATOR. 


Sir William Turner, K.C.B., F.R.S. A Chapter in 
Medical History, By A. Logan Turner, M.D. 
8vo. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 18s. 
net. 


R. LOGAN TURNER has here raised to the 
memory of his distinguished father a solid and 
clear-cut monument, free from trivial ornament, and 
proclaiming without undue emphasis the lesson, never 
more needed than now, of loyalty, work and duty. Sir 
William Turner lived for 84 years, and 62 of those 
were spent in service to the University of Edinburgh, 
first as demonstrator, then as professor of anatomy, 
and finally as Principal. His services to science and 
to medicine were such that—to leave lesser posts un- 
mentioned—he was chosen to be President of the 
British Association in 1900, and President of the Gen- 
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eral Medical Council. from 1898 to 1904. His career 
coincided with great changes (quorum pars magna fuit) 
in the constitution of the University, in the teaching of 
science both pure and applied, and in the regulation 
of the medical profession. In a very real sense, then, 
does this account constitute ‘‘ a chapter in medical 
history.’’ To condense even the salient features of 
those crowded decades into a review would be impos- 
sible. It may be more profitable to draw from Turner’s 
wisdom and experience a few general conclusions that 
shculd net be forgotten when medical education and 
practice, like so much else, are threatened with the 
Medean cauldron of Reconstruction. 

‘* Edinburgh,”’’ said Turner, in an address not re- 
ferred to in this volume, ‘‘ perhaps more than any 
other city in the empire, is engaged in education as 
one of its prime industries, and it has realised the 
importance of object teaching.’’ Turner himself, by 
establishing the splendid anatomical and anthropo- 
logical museum, did more than most to justify this 
assertion. We have long been familiar with the object 
lesson in the teaching of small children, and, at the 
other end of the scale, universities have formed teach- 
ing collections of great value to the professors of 
natural science. But, in spite of the efforts of those 
who conduct our public museums, relatively little use 
is made of them in school teaching, particularly in 
other subjects than natural history. Even when schools 
have museums of their own, the material is not used 
in class teaching as it could and should be. From this 
point of view we welcome the quite recent awakening 
of official educational authorities to the fact that they 
have in the museums—as also in the public libraries— 
of this country a powerful engine of education. How 
far the museums and libraries would prosper or pro- 
gress under the control of the Board of Education and 
the local Educational Committees is another question. 
Turner at any rate was a stout fighter for independ- 
ence, so far as Scottish Universities were concerned. 
‘** I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that State control has a tend- 
ency to crystallise the educational institutions which it 
administers, to cramp their expansion, and to deprive 
them of that elasticity which is necessary in order that 
they may adapt themselves to the progress of science 
and learning.’’ State financial aid involves State con- 
trol. That aid sometimes must be sought, and Turner 
had more than once to seek it. Yet he held that it 
would be a national misfortune if the State were to be 
looked upon as the only source from which funds for 
instituting and carrying on developments in_ the 
branches of knowledge should be obtained. ‘‘ To be 
continually calling on the State for support discourages 
the habit of self-reliance, and leads to a system of cen- 
tralisation which is not conducive to public prosperity.” 
These expressions of opinion are peculiarly applicable 
to the present controversy between the local libraries 
and museums on the one hand and the educational 
authorities on the other. It was in the same spirit 
that Turner for thirty years championed the rights of 
individual universities to grant medical degrees through 
their own examinations as opposed to the Government’s 
intention of establishing a single examination for all 
candidates. Provided that the requisite level of effici- 
ency be obtained, there can be little doubt that in medi- 
cine, as in other branches of science, pure or applied, 
an arrangement that permits of variety and modifi- 
cation tends to the progress of both learning and the 
professions, and to the ultimate advantage of the 
nation. 2 

To return to the object lesson as a method of train- 
ing, the insistence on its value came naturally from one 
who was a great anatomist and osteologist, and had 
spent his life in demonstrating the facts of the human 
frame to a crowded lecture theatre and eager dissecting 
room. But he could point to the discipline and the 
grip of reality that comes from such a training, to the 
habit of accuracy, the increased power of observation, 
and the appreciation of fact as the basis of argument. 
He was a believer in the close study of details and in 
the grinding up of the numerous facts learned, as it 
may seem, only to be forgotten. “Is it possible, 
he asked, ‘‘ to obtain a sound general conception of 
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any science unless the details are gone into and under- 
stood? In them lies the difference between slipshod 
information and that kind of know ledge the possession 
of which makes a man feel that he is treading on firm 
ground and not on the shifting sand.’’ We need to be 
called back to these hard educational truths to-day, 
when the discipline of difficulty makes room for the 
bait of attractiveness and the easy approach, when 
emphasis on broad principles and vast generalisations 
obscures the narrow way of accurate detail. Let it 
not, however, be supposed that Turner confined him- 
self or wished to confine others to the bald and isolated 
fact. He was a comparative anatomist, and none knew 
better how to elucidate the facts of human anatomy) 
by linking them up with the structure of other animals. 
The fact is essential, but it is with its interpretation 
that science begins. ‘* Scientific method,”’ he told the 
British Association, *‘ consists in close observation, 
frequently repeated so as to eliminate the possibility 
of erroneous seeing; in experiments checked and con- 
trolled in every direction in which fallacies might arise ; 
in continuous reflection on the appearances observed, 
and in logically reasoning out their meaning and the 
conclusions to be drawn from them.’’ 

In the past the medical man has been called in when 
his summoner was already suffering—in other words a 

‘ patient.’ But there are two reasons for suggesting 
that in the future medicine will be concerned with pre- 
vention rather than with cure. One of these is the 
experience of preventive methods (inoculation, sanita- 
tion, &c.) gained by almost the whole profession during 
the recent war; the other is the Medical Insurance Act, 
which clearly will render a reduction in the number 
of patients of direct financial benefit to the State. But 
preventive medicine, far more than clinical, demands 
the most rigorous application of the scientific method 
for its advance and safe prosecution; its practice must 
be in the hands of men trained with all the thorough- 
ness and wide outlook taught and exemplified by 
Turner. Medicine is not a craft; it is both an art 
and a science. As such we demand for its teaching 
not technical schools, but the broader surroundings of 
a university. “‘ But,’’ says Turner, ‘* when subjects 
of professional study become a constituent part of the 
educational system of a university, they should be 
based upon a literary and philosophical or scientific 
foundation.”’ 

The principles of education urged by Turner are by 
no means confined to medicine or even to natural 
science. We cannot forbear to quote again from the 
British Association Address. ‘Were the scientific 
method applied to the conduct and management of 
human affairs, we should not require to be told, when 
critical periods in our welfare as a nation arise, that we 
shall muddle through somehow. Kecent experience 
has taught us that wise discretion and careful prevision 
are as necessary in the direction of public affairs as in 
the pursuit of science, and in both instances, when 
properly exercised, they enable us to reach with com- 
parative certainty the goal which we strive to attain.’ 


THE WESLEYS. 


Wesley the Anglican. By David Baines Griffiths. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
Charles eaiiey. By D. M. Jones. Skeffington 
E. VERYBODY knows the outdoor stone pulpit at 
~« Magdalen, Oxford, the preaching from whicl 
vn St. John Baptist’s Day has lately been revived. It 
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is said to have been discontinued in early Georgian 
times from fear of Methodism. ‘‘ Field- -preaching to 
this day is a cross to me,"’ wrote John Wesley in his 
seventieth year, but he had “ submitted to be vile, and 
proclaimed in the highways the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. He was ever the scholar, gentleman, and Ox- 
ford divine, no ranting demagogue, but comely in wig, 
gown and bands. He wrote and talked in Latin, 
quoted the Fathers, pored over Virgil or Greek plays 
on the back of his jogging steed—this greatest of 
itinerants is computed to have travelled 225,000 miles 
in this way. An indomitable, untiring man, hard- 
charactered and imperious, he brooked no opposition 
—the Wesleys were all like that. Susannah W esley, 
the old Jacobite, had brought up her nineteen children 
by love and the rod, teaching them to “ cry softly,’’ 
and Samuel, the Epworth rector, who vowed he would 
not live with his spouse till she said Amen to the prayer 
for Dutch William, had fought and beaten his black- 
guard flock, who burnt his house and his crops, 
stabbed his beasts, and finally got him lodged in Lin- 
coln Castle for debt. 

Fortes creantur fortibus. That old hard stock 
reared strong offshoots. It is a Liberal folly to sup- 
pose that discipline and austere authority enervate the 
character. 

It would be easy to find resemblances between John 
Wesley and William Gladstone, who both lived to a 
venerable age. Both were hard and upright men, 
lacking tenderness and graciousness. Both had been 
Tory High Churchmen of deep piety and scholarly tra- 
ditions, who ended, through impatience of any check 
on their autocracy, as leaders of a vast anti-ecclesi- 
astical movement, the close associates of things which 
they had once abhorred. ‘‘ Mr. Wesley’s power, 
says his biographer, Whitehead, ‘‘ was absolute. 
There were no rights, no privileges, no offices of power 
or influence, but what were created or sanctioned by 
him, nor could any persons hold them except during 
his pleasure. His will gave motion to all parts of the 
machine, and turned it this way or that, as he thought 
proper.’’ ‘‘ If by absolute power,’’ he said himself, 
*“ you mean power which I[ exercise alone, without any 
coadjutor, it is certainly true, but I see no objection to 
it."’ But the most beneficent absolutism cannot close 
floodgates which it has opened, or stop the momentum 
of a mass which it has dislodged from a mountain side. 
In vain did Wesley passionately protest, threaten, de- 
nounce, expostulate, declare to his followers that on 
the day they left the Church of England God would 
leave them, preach that Korah sermon which was sup- 
pressed after his death, tell them that from the moment 
they held their service in church hours they would see 
his face no more. His example outweighed his pre- 
cepts. No injunctions or entreaties on his part,” 
writes the Wesleyan, Dr. Rigg, ‘* could 
change the facts, or prevent the necessary 
consequences of course he himself pursued 
steadily for fifty The once rigid rubricist who 
in Georgia excommunicated his former sweetheart, and 
in 1745 laid down the loftiest sacerdotal doctrine, had 
for half a century defied every principle of Catholic 
order, and had ended by ordaining both presbyters and 
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John was hotly opposed by his brother and fellow- 
labourer, Charles, who warned him that, directly the 
breath had left his body, the Connexion—it did not take 
the title of ‘‘ Church ’’ till 1839—would go its own 
separatist way. Why had he lived to see that “ evil 
day"? ‘1 can scarcely yet believe it that, in his 
cighty-second year, my brother, my old intimate friend 
and companion, should have assumed the episcopal 
character, ordained elders, consecrated a bishop !"" 
The sarcastic lines are famous :— 


‘* How easily are bishops made, 
By man’s or woman’s whim! 
Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 
But who laid hands on him?’’ 


Charles had also interfered roughly with his brother's 
matrimonial projects, for John Wesley was as unfor- 
tunate in marriage as Job, Moses, Socrates, Hooker, 
and other great men had been. In spite of these 
grounds of vehement dissension a very tender and 
spiritual affection bound the hearts of the two brothers. 
Even theologically they fought the Arminian battle 
together against the Calvinistic Methodists. ‘* You 
and I,’’ retorted Whitefield, ‘‘ preach a different Gos- 
pel.”’ But they loved him too, and he them. And 
then there was the pious Selina, Countess of Hunting- 
don, who denounced the Conference Minutes as popish, 
and wrote to Charles Wesley that he must share John’s 
disgrace—‘‘ a Papist unmasked, a heretic and an apos- 
tate,’’ she allowed the latter to be called. Toplady 
and Rowland Hill made scurrilous attacks on the elder 
Wesley, not sparing even his morals. Men's hearts 
were full to bursting. The eighteenth century, say 
what we will, and with all its common-sense, was an 
emotional age. And the great, sane Johnson himself 
was acutely described by Boswell as in a dignified way 
a Methodist. 

Methodism, like the Oxford Movement of exactly a 
century later, was a spiritual protest from inside the 
Church, and led by saintly students, against the Sad- 
ducean and earthy spirit of the age—‘‘ the plain old 
religion of the Church of England,’’ John Wesley called 
it, ‘‘ which is now almost everywhere spoken against 
under the new name of Methodism."’ The nickname 
was applied to sons of the Church who set themselves 
to follow out the system of the Bible, the Prayer Boo’: 
and the Canons methodically. But the supernaturalism 
of the ‘‘ Oxford Bigots ’’ tended less and less in aa 
ecclesiastical, and more and more in a revivalist, direc- 
tion. The ‘‘ enthusiasm *’ which sober and peaceable 
eighteenth century people, including Wesley himself, 
recoiled from was what the Greek word implies, an 
ecstatic and often epileptic hysteria. And it increas- 
ingly ousted all principles of Church jurisdiction and 
order. It was not only tithe-pig and two-bottle ortho- 
dox parsons whose parishes were invaded by fanatic 1! 
preachers, but earnest evangelicals, On the whole, 
the clergy behaved with forbearance—it was their con- 
gregations usually that resented the new preaching. 
The Hanoverian bishops showed little insight and no 
leadership, but were often friendly—the harshest say- 
ing about horrid pretence to revelations came from the 
saintly Butler. If a parish priest here and there re- 
fused Communion to Methodists, so did dissenting 
ministers, In fact, the popular notion that Weslevan- 
ism was driven out by the Church has been shown to 
be a mere legend, The official treatment of the move- 
ment was heavy-handed and unimaginative,  Vlac- 
aulay’s famous page contrasting the inability of the 
Church of England to utilise irregular zeal with 
Rome's genius for doing this has much witty and 
malicious truth in it, But people can't eat the cake of 
authoritativeness and have it, 

Of the twa books before us, both by Weslevans, the 
former, ' Wesley the Anglican,’ is only a sketch, dis- 
figured by same foolish conventional statements. The 
latter, ‘ Charles Wesley,’ a work of real merit, por- 
travs John Wesley's ‘ amazing the 
greatest hymn-writer that ever lived he composed 
over 6,000, The influence of Charles esley's 
hymnody has rivalled that af Keble's ‘ Christian Year.’ 
In his own time it helped ta hold the forees of ignorant 
mob passion in check through the terrible ordeal of the 
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industrial revolution. That is a strange picture of the 
Yorkshire congregation, which “* filled the valley and 
sides of a hill, like grasshoppers for the multitude,”’ all 
bowing the head whenever the Holy Name was pro- 
nounced; or that of Haworth old church (the Bronté’s) 
crowded on leads and steeple to hear Charles Wesley 
preaching from a tombstone of judgment and eternity. 

Mr. Jones’s Latin is a little to seek (pp. 60, 86), and 
what the prophet denounced were idol,”’ not idle 
shepherds. 


DIGNES QUADRUPEDES. 


Maeterlinck’s Dogs. By Georgette Leblanc-Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alexander Texeira de Mattos. 
Methuen, 6s. 6d. net. 


ERHAPS one expects too much from a book with 
such a title as the above; at any rate, we were 
disappointed. The dog-characters, like the illustra- 
tions, which are spirited caricatures by the author's 
hand, just fail to be life-like. The humour of the dog’s 
point of view is overdone, and the situations are a little 
forced. One must, of course, make allowance for 
some loss of charm in any translation, and the style of 
light extravagance is particularly difficult to render in 
Anglo-Saxon; but if we compare it only with books in 
the French language, as a study of animal biography, 
it falls incomparably short of Pierre Loti’s treatment 
of a less sympathetic subject in his ‘Vie de deux 
Chattes.” In the present volume, Louis the Pomera- 
nian, Raymond the bulldog, are somewhat stiff in out- 
line, very unlike the wilful little personalities which 
lived, romped and won our hearts under the names of 
Moumoutte Blanche and Moumoutte Grise, ** premiere 
et deuxiéme chatte chez M. Pierre Loti.’’ The bulldog 
Golaud, however, is the beloved, and seems to have 
occupied quite the position of the British dog in the 
family circle. 


ROMANCE AND THE OCCULT. 


Aftermath: A Garner of Tales. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Chapman and Hall. 7s. net. 


R. WATSON is one of the most accomplished 
followers in romance of the school of Henley 
and Stevenson. He always writes in good style, and 
makes his points well, or suggests them to the reader, 
as an artist should. He is deft at imagining a situa- 
tion, and never spoils the end of it by a crowd of un- 
necessary words. His ‘Garner of Tales ° here is well 
varied. The first story, “The Mad Bus,’ has that 
pleasant note of irresponsibility which belongs to 
romance and the happy theery that “journeys end in 
lovers’ meetings."" * The Counter-jumper,’ a wounded 
otficer taken to selling ribbons im a draper’s shop, and 
the tale of a cimema marriage taken im earnest are in 
the same vein. ‘The Safe,” a story of a spy punished 
at the height of his success, is almost like Poe im the 
ruthless arrangement of fate which brings about the 
final herror. 
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Three stories deal with preternatural warnings and 
supernormal powers of divination. The subject is one, 
we believe, in which Mr. Watson has taken special 
interest of late years, and he makes his seers effective 
in print. The final story, ‘ Mrs. Van Nyden’s Ward- 
robe,’ is somewhat of a surprise, as the discovery we 
expect does not happen; but discerning readers will 
delight in the unscrupulous selfishness of a smart, rich 
lady. Such bargaining harpies are known to-day, and 
are well worth study. 


MUSIC NOTES 


A RosinG Recirat.—The Russian singer has done an unusual 
thing. He has learnt how to interest his audiences so that those 
who hear him most are the ones that tire least. He has 
gathered around him a very loyal and steadfast clientéle; he 
boasts a varied repertory; he can venture to give half-a-dozen 
recitals at the A£olian Hall ‘*‘ off his own bat ’’ where others give 
only one. As a rule there is a good deal to admire in Mr. 
Rosing’s rendering of a song—most of all when he sings it in 
Russian. One could almost wish, indeed, that he never sag 
in any other language, though in course of time that would prove 
monotonous to the people who did not understand. But when 
he uses translations he does not invariably do justice either to 
himself or his theme. He interprets the spirit of a song with 
rare insight into its meaning, with great considerati®n and inten- 
sity of expression, with admirable contrasts of vocal colouring. 
Sometimes, too, the voice assumes a quality and hue ideally fitted 
to suggest it, or even a single haunting note, like that long- 


sustained falsetto one towards the end of Tchaikowsky’s ‘ Lul- 
laby.’ This and Rubinstein’s little-known beautiful song, 


were perhaps the gems, so far as rendering was 
of last Saturday's recital. In the more familiar ‘ At 
the Ball’ there was an excess of rubato that altogether obscured 
the rhythm of the dreamy waltz which recalls the exquisite 
memory of ‘her’ at the dance overnight. But this was pardon- 
able compared with Mr. Rosing’s mistake of singing Brahms 
and Schumann and Schubert to French translations. He may 
be wise to eschew English ; but if he must sing these fine German 
Lieder at all (and why not?), it is a pity he should disguise 
their identity in the language least suited of all to convey their 
idiosyncrasies of feeling and character. 


Prisoner,’ 
concerned, 


PROMENADE Concerts.—There have been several items worthy 
of mention in the concluding programme of the season at Queen’s 
Hall. We listened with interest one night last week to a per- 
formance of Mr. Frank Bridge’s orchestral suite ‘The Sea,’ 
given under the composer’s direction. It is slightly obvious in 
subject-matter, but the musical themes are unconventional and 
suggestive, and the four movements are all ingeniously scored. 
Just before the suite came Saint-Saéns’s pianoforte concerto in 
G minor, which, though now somewhat hackneyed, served a use- 
ful purpose in demonstrating a remarkable improvement on the 
part of the youthful Polish pianist, Miss Lilia Kanevskaya. She 
still lacks the muscular power to impart the necessary dynamic 
force to certain passages; but her sense of rhythm, unerring 
certainty of touch, and highly intelligent phrasing now stand out 
in even stronger relief than when we first heard her a year ago. 
Of the week’s novelties, M. Florent Schmitt’s ‘ Réves’ for 
orchestra proved more clever than inspired, and Mr. Howard 
Carr’s far simpler piece, ‘The Jovial Huntsmen,’ created the 
intended impression of joviality with a fair measure of rollicking 
spirit. 


Various Reciracs.—The first appearance of Mr. Busoni since 
the war would, we should have thought, have justified the risk of 
taking a larger locale than Wigmore Hall. But chi va piano 
saying. Anyhow, this gifted virtuoso and *‘ master 
could do no more than draw a crowd and play 
magnificently. He will be heard next in conjunction with Dame 
Melba at the Albert Hall. Another hearty welcome after long 
absence has been bestowed recently upon a British pianist and 
composer of merit, Mr. York Bowen. He has made strides in 
both branches of his art. Mr. Topliss Green, a baritone with a 
voice more notable for resonance and individual timbre than 
actual charm, also gave a recital at the AZolian Hall, and did 
particularly well in three characteristic ‘Salt Water Ballads’ 
written by Mr. Frederick Keel when at Ruhleben, which pleased 
immensely. In his Irish songs and his patter this singer very 
closely recalls the methods of his namesake, Mr. Plunket Greene. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


* JOHN DENE OF TORONTO,’ by Herbert Jenkins (Jenkins, 
6s. net) is another of the Faoks in which this author sets himself 
to the task of amusing us. The story revolves round a wonderful 
invention of a Canadian engineer, who forces himself and his 
submarine on a hesitating Admiralty, and has to spend a large 
amount of energy on “‘ gingering up ”’ the officials with whom he 
has to deal. We can thoroughly recommend it to anyone in 
search of a few hours’ enjoyable light reading. 


‘HIS SECRETARY,’ by Bernard Gilbert (Jenkins, 6s. net) is 
the story of three bachelor girls, and their adventures as temporary 
girl clerks in one or other of the Ministries with which we have 
been endowed by the War. The author has evidently some ex- 
perience of the working of these offices, and draws a by no means 
rosy picture of their inner life, while his account of the home 
interests and love affairs of the girls implies that they are “‘ young 
as compared, for example, with their male predecessors 
‘ Three Clerks.’ 


is also a wise 
of paraphrase ”’ 


rips 


of fifty years ago in Trollope’s 
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‘JIMMIE THE Frances Sterrett (Appleton, 
6s. 6d. net), is the sixth James Dryce Capen, head of 
one of the first families of Virginia, but with no money and little 
chance of a career. He determines to follow & natural bent and 
become a costume designer, instead of a bank clerk or lawyer, 
much to the disgust of his family and of Marie Louise, who is in 
love with him. He makes a great success everywhere but at 
home, and his adventures are amusing reading. 


“MA PETTENGILL,’ by Harry Leon Wilson (Lane, 6s. net), 
reminds one of- Johnson's Dictionary which the farmer found very 
interesting indeed but somewhat disconnected. The central inter- 
est of the book is Mrs. Pettengill, who runs a stock ranch in the 
Far West and deals most capably with events as they turn up. 
Eleven episodes are presented: the best are perhaps the genesis 
of a ‘* movie ’’ star—a Love Story—and the making of a fighter 
—Curls. Readers of *‘ Ruggles of Red Gap’ will be delighted 
to meet several old friends. 


SIXTH,’ by 


‘ THE GREEN RUST,’ by Edgar Wallace (Ward, Lock, 6s. 
net), is the story of Oliva Cresswell, the granddaughter and heiress 
of a millionaire, but ignorant of the fact, and of a conspiracy to 
destroy the wheat crop of the world by a new mildew—The 
Green Rust—of a most virulent and aggressive type. The dangers 
she runs from those engaged in the conspiracy, who are anxious 
to obtain control of her money to finance an enormous wheat 
speculation, and the protection she receives from the most unlikely 
persons, make up a story full of excitement. 


‘THE BOROUGH TREASURER,’ by J. S. Fletcher (Ward, 
Lock, 6s.), has even more than the usual amount of murders and 
suicides. The story turns on the effort made by two fraudulent 
clerks to make a position in the world, with such success that 
one of them becomes Borough Treasurer and the other Mayor of 
Highmarket. At the height of their prosperity their secret is 
detected, the blackmailer is murdered, and the search for the 
murderer takes up the rest of the book. A very well-constructed 
murder mystery. 


‘ THE SOLITARY HOUSE,’ by E. R. Punshon (Ward, Lock, 
6s. net). Keith Norton, a public school man, tramping to London 
penniless, comes upon a house standing alone, doors wide open, 
well found and furnished, but no occupants. He determines to 
stay there till someone returns, and this opens a new chapter in 
his life, mixes him up with stolen jewels, mysterious murders, and 
a happy ending to a love story. An improbable and amateurish 
story, which it was a mistake to place in a modern setting, but 
it shows promise of better work to come. 


‘A ROYAL PRISONER,’ by Pierre Souvestre and Marcel Al- 
lain (Stanley Paul, 6s. net), is a further instalment of the tales re- 
cording the warfare between Fantomas, an arch criminal, and the 
law, in whieh Fantomas manages to abduct a monarch visiting 
Paris incognito, to steal an enormous diamond, and to have the 
detective who was on his track arrested as himself. The trans- 
lation is evidently made for the American market and is usually 
adequate for its purpose: the story is crudely imaginative, and 
the machinery frankly absurd. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


Having attained a high degree of popularity by much 
service for the common good, certain people seem to be 
riding for a fall by shouting aloud in prophesy of things 
that most likely will never be. From the trial of ex- 
emperors to the permanent abolition of the cyclist’s rear 
light, some whose opinion we in many ways respect are 
surely on the wrong track. Thus one finds the only 
journal exclusively devoted to cycling that now sur- 
vives maintaining a hopeless campaign against the per- 
manent establishment of a public safeguard. This it 
has done for a long time, and it is getting quite violent 
upon the subject now. As every practical motorist and 
cyclist knows, rear lights for cycles are absolutely ne- 
cessary under modern road conditions. During the 
war it was made obligatory for every cyclist to carry a 
rear light by an order issued under the Defence of the 
Realm Act. In August last, for some reason the Home 
Office has never explained, this order was cancelled. 
Reasonable cyclists, however, did not discard their rear 
lamps. They knew how great a safeguard these con- 
stituted to themselves and to other road users and they 
admitted their faith in them, even in the columns of the 
cycling journal which so strenuously opposed them. 
When the railway strike occurred the other week the 
Home Office issued another order requiring cyclists to 
carry rear lights once more, giving as the reason that 
the heavy emergency traffic now on the roads has 
made it essential in the interests of public safety.’’ This 
provided further copy for the cycling paper. ‘‘ Pre- 
sumably,”’ it said, ‘‘ this new order is issued under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, that convenient statute 
which permits any jack-in-office to impose his will 
upon the public and to exercise arbitrary powers over 
the community which no monarch has enjoyed in this 
country since the days of the Stuarts. Now under the 
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flimsy pretext of ‘ public safety,’ rear lights are re- 
stored, with all their monstrous penalties and flagrant 
injustice. Moreover, they are restored at a time when 
vast numbers of cyclists have either destroyed their rear 
lamps or converted them into headlights, and have 
‘ scrapped their rear brackets, so that a considerable 
financial burden is imposed on the cycling community. 
Why, it may well be asked, should this emergency 
transport necessitate millions of cyclists being  bur- 
dened with a rear lamp, which, in any case, can rarely 
be kept alight? Is the Government sending out lorries 
without efficient headlights or with «'rivers whose eye- 
sight is known to be defective? Are the drivers of 
these lorries being instructed to drive at such a pace 
that they cannot stop within the effective range of their 
headlights? The answer to these questions is either 
‘Yes,’ or ‘ No.’ If the former, the Government is 
perpetrating a revolting crime against the community ; 
if the latter, there is no reason whatever why this bur- 
den should be thrust upon cyclists.’’ Anything more one- 
sided than this can hardly be imagined, and ‘‘ push " 
cycling must indeed be in a bad way if its present de- 
votees are as narrow minded and as financially embar- 
rassed as their journal would suggest. Motorists are 
not the only people who have found the unlighted 
cyclist a danger. Writing to the very paper in ques- 
tion, Mr. Walter Winans, the well known trotting 
horse owner, urges that the cyclist without a rear light 
is always liable to be run down by horse drawn vehicles. 
Both as a horse expert and a cyclist Mr. Winans pleads 
for the permanent rear light, as a safeguard for horses 
and their owners and for the cyclist himself. The pre- 
sent Order was, of course, issued under Dora, whose 
demise we should not regret, but it is to be trusted that 
in resuscitating rear lights in this way the powers that 
be are showing the courage of their convictions, and 
that they will see that the cyclist’s rear lamp is made a 
permanent requirement by appropriate legis!ation. 
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THE BOOK WORLD 
SOME REFLECTIONS 


HE war has brought us many disagreeable experi- 
ences, and a few useful lessons. People said, 
when it began, that it was likely to put back literature 
and art for fifty years. We are not such pessimists, 
now that we have got rid of the War Book—which pre- 
sented us with horrors to the point of nausea and a 
dose of sentiment which almost drew us to incredulity 
concerning the splendid achievements of our fighting 
men. That is all gone by, and we are returning to a 
period when men of brains and youth can walk the 
streets without being accused of cowardice by world- 
improving spinsters, and something beyond the des- 
perate impromptus of our agitated governors in the 
fie'd and at home can be considered. 19/49 is, it is true, 
very far from being a return to the first half of 1914; 
and various restrictions of supply and arrangements 
among paper-makers are likely to hamper the book- 
trade for some time to come. But there is, or should 
be, a gain in changed ideas due to the War. Never 
again shall we see, we trust, the hopeless and mostly 
inferior mass of over-production of books which marked 
the years before the War. Commercial gentry, sup- 
ported by a silly press, talked of records of annual pub- 
lishing which had long passed the 10,000 figure and 
still crept up. It must have been, indeed, an easy ac- 
cess to the reader’s grace which justified 10,000 books 
a year. It was our habit, when we heard of these great 
records, to ask for the names of six books in the whole 
crowd which were really worth reading; and seldom 
could the rejoicer in records make a reply. There were 
‘ best sellers ’’ of course, but books of permanent 
value are different things. Novels are not wanted at 
the average rate of 35 a week; noone can read so 
many; and the huge crowd of mediocrity before the 
War obscured the few examples worth reading. Schoo! 
books were even more irritating. Publishers duplicated 
in a shameless way the successes of other publishers— 
there are in existence, we believe, some dozen anno- 
tated editions of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
which he and his sister thought they had made suitable 
to the juvenile intelligence. Another feature of pre- 
war publication was the issue of Recollections, Remin- 
iscences and Things | can Think About by those emi- 
nent or prominent in any way. Foolish collections of 
idle gossip with a few good stories spoilt in the telling, 
crowded every critic’s desk, and were gutted of their 
less tedious contents on the day of publication by the 
literary reporters of the daily press. There was also 
among less reputable publishers a large trade in the 
getting up of old and inferior editions as new. — Par- 
ticularly in subjects of which the public knows little, 
such as the ancient classics, this inferior stuff was pro- 
duced. There was also a serious overlapping in books 
of real importance, owing to the lack of communica- 
tion between publishers and conditions of insensate 
competition which did not allow them apparently to 
consult among one another as to what they were doing. 
Authors, says Johnson, in the ‘ Life of Rowe,’ should 
keep out of one another’s way; but it would surely be 
well for publishers to cultivate a closer intercourse with 
each other and not incessantly to attempt to queer each 
other’s pitch. Friendly agreements in this way would 
save an amount of duplication and triplication which 
profits nobody, neither the writer, nor the reader, nor 
the publisher. 

Non muta, sed multum : this lesson, we hope, will 
be learnt, and with the necessity to do some thinking 
which has come with the War, we may fairly expect a 
reduction of various books for the million, the disap- 
pearance of that cheap thought which, like cheap claret. 
is a poor vintage, and the advance of the essay one or 
two capable examples of which have attracted our 
interest of recent years. There is, too, a marked re- 
vival of poetry, over which the older generation are apt 
to shake their heads. The younger may reply in the 


vords of the author of ‘ Ionica’ :— 


‘* All autumn crops of rhyme seem strange ; 
Their intellect resents the change.’’ 
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CONSTABLE’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—*Mrs. Webster has again produced an interesting volume 
of considerable historical merit. and written with the same charm of style that 
established the fame of her “Chev -lier de Boufflers”’ ° 


1914. By LORD FRENCH 


2nd Edition, with a Preface by the Author, Now Ready. 21s. net. 


THE NEW LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 


GREAT sy NORWOOD YOUNG. 
Frontispiece, _Maps and Plans. 2ls. net. 


The Daily Graphic —" . . extremely valuable. Indeed. the book cannot be 
ignored by any student of history . . . . it will be seen that Mr. Young’ s 
able study has a present value of a singular kind. ‘Ihe biography indeed is in- 
valuable for the light it throws on Prussian national character."’ 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. Maps. 6s, net. 


Miss Orvis, who is Professor of History at Wellesley College, has produced 
a compact, lucid, authoritative History of Poland that will fill a distiact demand 
both in educational institutions and on the part of the public. 
The Morning Post.— . . Miss Orvis’s scholarly and simple pages make 
it quite clear that this re-creation of the Polish Empire is primarily due not to 
the collapse of Kussia, but to the defeat of Germany."’ 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 6s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette.—“. . . an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the Y.M,C.A. huts and of men by whom they were so much 
appreciated.”’ 


YASHKA : My Life as Peasant, Exile, and 


Soldier. By MARIA BOTCHKAREVA, 
Commander of the Russian Women's Battalion of Death, 
as set down by dictation by Isaac Don Levine, Author of 
** The Russian Revolution.” 8s. 6d. net. 


The Sphere.—". . . itis avonderful story that is told by Maria oe 
kareva. Commander of the Russian Women's Battalion of Death. , . 
better picture of life on the Russian front before the revolution 7 been eitesed 
us. . . . shehas produced a remarkably vivid book . . 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE” 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 7s. 61. net. 


This volume includes the following plays : Great Catherine, O'Flaherty, V.C., 
The Inca of Perusalem, Augustus Does His Bit, Annasanska, The Bolshevik 
Express. The Preface is an important feature of the volume. Under the title 

“ Heartbreak House and Horseback Hall”’ it gives, in the author's character- 

istic style, an unsparing description of English society before the war. 
The Daily Telegraph.— “It is full of happy things. Clever insights into 
character, quick appreciat ion of laughable situations . . . * Heartbreak 
House” is a clever and brilliant tract for the times, revelling in the small and 
mean vicesofmanknd . 


NEW 6s. FICTION NOW READY. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 


MARY JOHNSTON, Author of ‘‘The Old Dominion,” etc. 
ORANGES AND LEMONS 

MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS, Author of ‘‘ The Professional 

Aunt,” etc. 


LOVE OF BROTHERS _ KATHERINE TYNAN 


Author of * ‘ The Middle Years,’’ etc, 
Daily Graphic.— . The dialogue is as vivacious and witty as ever, and 


the reader's interest is kept tense to the last.’ 
Sheffield Telegraph.— , adelightful Irish story very characteristic of 


this popular writer. We thoroughly enjoyed reading it.’ 


THE STRONG HOURS 


Author of ‘* Strange Roads,’’ etc. 
THE DEAN. A new novel. LADY CHARNWOOD 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN sv. BLASC IBANEZ 
2nd impression 

THE WANDERERS 

___2nd impression. 7s. 6d. net, 

SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED.——— 

THE OUTLAW MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of “ Gudrid the Fair.’’ 
KEITH’S DARK TOWER ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Author of ‘' Just David,’ 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. ‘ON “SALE. MONTHLY 
1/9 net, 
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Anyway, no work of merit was ever written down by 
reviewers. If the new poetry is, as the Americans 
say, ‘‘ worth while,’’ it will survive and make the an- 
thologies of the future. It is certainly new in its break 
with tradition ; it does not need to bear the inscription 
‘* First published in 1919.’’ Such information of the 
date of a book ought to be added in every case; and 
we are glad to notice that the deception of old editions 
posing as new publications has been generally given up. 
Commercial ideas that books must reach a certain 
number of words to be attractive to the public, and are 
better value for the money, just because they are larger 
are not unknown in publishing circles. A_ publisher 
once offered a writer of repute so much for so many 
words. ‘* It depends what words and in what order’’ 
was the reply of an author, who was also an artist. Mr. 
Leacock’s ‘ Endless Edward,’ is a fair caricature of the 
too fluent author. Here the paper difficulty may be a 
real blessing in disguise. ‘ Silas Marner ’ is a master- 
piece, one of the stories that are immortal, though the 
best part of it has been cut out of a school edition of re- 
cent date. We can imagine a modern publisher refus- 
ing it because it was not of the length which a stand- 
ardized world regards as eminently saleable. 


The resources of advertisement are widening, we 
should add, of recent years, and, when a publisher has 
a real good thing, it is well worth his while to inform 
the public of the fact. Of late publishers have begun 
to write novels themselves, and have discovered the de- 
sirability of prominent advertisements of those same 
works all over the Tubes. Thackeray and Dickens 
had no such aids to their circulations, but they had the 
field pretty well to themselves. And, while it does not 
follow that the immortals are always discovered early 
and reap handsome fortunes, it does not follow either 
that huge circulations mean much for the cause of 
literature and the permanent enrichment of the reader. 
We know an admirable book of history, written by a 
Victorian, which has passed through many editions and 
never earned the applause of reviewers. There were 
not so many of these mischances in the mid-nineteenth 
century as there were at the end of it perhaps, and this 
was due to the immense jungle of books which began te 
confuse readers and critics from that time forward. We 
hope we have seen the last of the jungle, that critics 
will have the leisure to read books properly, and that 
they will not be treated with the cynical indifference 
which Warrington showed when he threw some books 
at young Pendennis and told him to review them. The 
novel has an overwhelming preponderance in the book- 
world of to-day. Now, there is a general idea that 
novel-reviewing is the easiest thing to do. On the con- 
trary, it is one of the most difficult, and the bare 
elements of the art have not been grasped by many 
casual practitioners of it. Publishers may well be dis- 
appointed by some of the efforts in this way which reach 
them. Still, they have their ‘* best sellers ’’ who are 
beyond the reach of critic ism, and they have the Three 
Month Immortals whose masterpieces are of little im- 
portance to the serious critic, entanglements of conven- 
tional marionettes, who have about as much relation to 
human life as a pantomime. In the more thoughtful 
world of to-day we expect to see less of these ephemeral 
successes. The time is coming when the master-pieces 
of the past will be rediscovered and acclaimed as amaz- 
ingly good in contrast to the shallow performers of to- 
day. Of late any stick seems good enough to beat a 
Victorian with; but the time of the old masters will 
come. They will be viewed eagerly in new lights, per- 
haps; praised for qualities of which they thought 
little, abused for not being ahead of their time. But 
their general accomplishment, their fundamental brain- 
work will tell. History in these days seems a shifting 
sand; theology a deep and difficult morass. All our old 
beliefs and legends are being undermined. All our 
heroes appear to have been whitewashed, and many of 
our famous politicians to have been invented by the 
Whigs. But our good old novels are ours; their char- 
acters are firm and irrefutable; no one can take them 
away. And when we have finished with the latest 
Futurist, we can take down ‘ Esmond,’ After the 
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The English-Speaking Brother- 


hood & the League of Nations. 
_ = CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D. Crown 
vo. net. 


“Sir Charles Walston, if he thought it worth while. might claim 
to rank among the prophets, for though some of the essays which 
compose this volume date from as far back as the Spanish-American 
War. they reflect by anticipation views which are leading ideas in 
the world of international affairs at ‘the present moment. . . . 
These views are underlined in the essays of post-war date... . As 
one who has a first-hand knowledge of both hemispheres, Sir Charles 
Walston writes from wide experience and also with pregnancy 
of thought."—The Scetsman. 


Truth. An Essay in Moral Reconstruction. By 


the same Author. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The Purpose of Education. 4» 


Examination of the Education Problem in the Light 
of Recent Psychological Research. By ST GEORGE 
LANE FOX PITT. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


A new impression of the second edition, bound in cloth, The 
volume contains a Preface by Professor Emile Boutroux, a Reply 
to Critics, and an additional chapter. Perfection as the Ideal and 
Lessons of the War. 

“With the main thesis advocated we are in hear: ‘y agreement, 
and the presentment we have found stimulating in no ordinary 
degree. The perusal of the book could hardly fail to be profitable 
to any thoughtful man or woman.”’—The Times. 


Days in My Garden. 


BALLARD. Crown 4to, With coloured frontispiece 
and 130 illustrations from photographs by the author, 


2ls net. 

“ Lovers of nature. all those who have eyes and a mystical mood 
at their disposal, will welcome ‘ Days in My Garden.’ . Seldom 
have print and photograph so mated. Possiblv ‘ Days in My 


Garden’ is nearer to John Burroughs than any living writer. 
There is love for air, colour, life. beauty, and the far-flung vision ; 
then the sudden and soft recall of life's pathos, together with a 
kindly sympathy fer all human things.""—The Methodist Recorder. 


Seventeenth Century Life in 


the Country Parish. wien speciat 
reference to local government. By BLEANOR 
TROTTER, M.A. Demy 8vo. Withamap. 10s net. 


In this book an attempt is made to show how the ordinary 
business of government—the maintenance of justice and the 
preservation of law and order—was carried on during that most 
troubled period in the life of our race—the Seventeenth Century 
and to show the working of the Parish, the powers and duties of its 
officials, their interaction an ! relation to the supervisory jurisdiction 
of the Church and the local Magistracy. 


Britain and Greater Britain in 


the Nineteenth Century. sy 
A. HUGHES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net 


The author has aimed at writing a book which will be suit«ble 
not only to the upper forms of schools, but to the general public : 
it is not merely a text-book for examination candidates. Special 
attention is given to colonial history, which occupies nearly one- 
third of the volume. 


La Grande Guerre.  kiécits de com- 


battants. Recueil fait et brievément annoté par 
A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


“ A capital collection of descriptions by eye-witnesses of various 
outstanding scenes and events in the late war.’’—The Guardian. 


The Voyage of a _ Vice- 


Chancellor. [By A.E.S.). Crown 8vo. With 
amap. 6s net. 
“One of the most delightfully amusing books. full of good 


Ly deftly interwoven, that have been published this many 
a day,""—The Daily ‘Mail. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
C. F. Clay, Manager 
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vacuous chatter of the latest portrayer of the smart set, 
we can rejoice in Becky Sharp. What an admirable 
companion she would have been to take down to 
dinner ! 


SOME ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


In a world where much bas changed Mr. John 
Murray retains his eminence in standard biography, 
and he has this season some volumes of special interest 
in his list. The Memoirs of ‘ Edward, Earl of Sand- 
wich (1839-1916),’ reveal an original and independent 
figure, both on the side of faith healing and more 
generally recognised benevolence. ‘ Sophia Matilda 
Palmer, Comtesse ce Franqueville,’ was one of those 
great ladies and remarkable women who seem to have 
been a special privilege of the past. Miss Betham- 
Edwards had a wonderfully long career as a writer, 
and her ‘ Mid-Victorian Memories’ should be well 
worth reading, supplemented as they are by a personal 
sketch of her by Sarah Grand. Major-General Sir George 
Aston’s ‘ Memories of a Marine ’ cover experiences in 
all parts of the world, and readers of the magazines 
are aware that he wields an able pen. 

Among Mr. Murray's fiction is ‘ The Great House,’ 
by Mr. Stanley Weyman, whose return to writing will 
be welcomed by a large body of readers. Mr. Weyman 
left off writing when he had established himself as one 
of the most agreeable of historical novelists. |‘ The 
Builders,’ by Ellen Glasgow, also recalls a name in 
fiction which was made long since, while Mrs. Allen 
Harker's ‘ Allegra’ will raise expectations. 

Messrs. Constable’s autumn list is strong in history. 


The sub‘ect of the French Revolution might seem 
fairly exhausted, but Mrs. Nesta H. Webster has 


made a striking book out of it, as we point out else- 
where this week. Mr. Norwood Young has done a 
new Life of Frederick the Great, and Miss Orvis ‘ A 
Brief History of Poland,’ a region on which the public 
certainly needs instruction. ‘ Yashka,’ the record of 
the Russian woman commander, has made a great 
impression among readers as the true story of a re- 
markable woman. Mr. Shaw’s ‘ Heartbreak House ’ 
is bound to attract, but is not having a good press. 
In fiction the publishers offer one of the really notable 
books of the year, ‘ The Four Horsemen ’ of Ibanez, 
and two books by Mary Johnston. Mrs. George 
Wemyss with ‘ Oranges and Lemons ' and Katherine 
Tynan with ‘ Love of Brothers’ are sure of a good 
reception. | Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s book, ‘ The Out- 
law,’ is promised shortly. 

Mr. Lane always has a well varied list. Mr. Austin 
Harrison’s ‘ Before and Now’ should attract attention 
as the work of a trenchant writer who pays special 
attention to Continental politics. We do not expect 
‘ Field Ambulance Sketches ’ by a Corporal to equal 
the incisive wit of André Maurois, whose ‘ Silence of 
Colonel Bramble’ Mr. Lane introduced to English 
reacers this summer. Mr. Walter G. Bell has a good 
subject in ‘ Unknown London.’ The Londoner knows 
very little about the city he lives in, and has been 
awakened, perhaps, to a sense of his ignorance by the 
keen inquiries of soldiers who are new to England. 

Messrs. Longmans head their latest list with ‘ The 
Book of the Long Trail,’ by Sir Henry Newbolt, with 
illustrations by Mr. Stanley Wood. Sir Henry has 
taken on the mantle of Andrew Lang, giving fortunate 
youngsters some of the pleasure which used to come 
regularly from that master of the pen at Christmas 
time. ‘ Outspoken Essays,’ by Dean Inge, represent 
some of the sanest and most learned comments that 
have appeared concerning our distracted world. The 
Dean has won the ridiculous jibes of the cheap 
press, but the wisdom of Oxford and Cambridge—he 
was an ornament of both—and the treasures of history 
and mysticism are hardly matters for the daily jour- 
nalist. The Memoirs of Dr. Ethel Smyth, ‘ Impres- 


sions that Remained,’ in two volumes, should be of 
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HOW TO SPEAK 


At Political and Public 
Meetings, in Board Rooms. 
at Dinners ——— Anywhere 


People always listen to a man who has something 
to say—if he knows how to sayit. Grenville Kleiser, 
author of the famous public-speaking course says:— 


**Give me 15 minutes a day, and you'll 
become a forceful, convincing speaker.”’ 


Your speech gains fluency, persuasiveness, and 
point; your vocabulary is enriched ; timidity 
vanishes ;_ self-confidence develops; personality 
and power increase ; all as a result of a few minutes 
a day devoted to the Kleiser Postal Course. To 
speak winningly and convincingly helps you in 
business, public life and socially. Send a coupon 
(or a postcard) TO-DAY for full information to— 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 


To FUNK & WAGNALLS CoO., 
SALISBURY SQuAaRE, E.C.4. 


Without cost or obligation to me, please to send 

full particulars of Professor Grenville Kleiser's 

Correspondence Course in Public Speaking and 

the Development of Mental Power and + pelea 
S.R, 


decided interest, for she is one of the few women 
musicians who are of considerable rank to-day. 
Messrs. Longmans keep up a steady flow of books 
in religion and science, those two ancient foes. ‘ Bene- 
dictine Monachism,’ from the Right Rev. Cuthbert 
Butler, gives studies of that Life and Rule which have 
provided some of our most learned ecclesiastics. ‘ The 
Profitable Culture of Vegetables ’ now attracts a much 
larger public than it did, and Mr. Thos. Smith, an 
expert, writes for the small holder as well as_ the 
market gardener. We hope the Government will not 
discourage the amateur allotment holder out of exist- 
ence, True it is that, as Horace says, 

** Rident vicini glebas et saxa moventem,”’ 
when an intellectual takes to trenching potatoes; but 
the results have often been excellent. We know 
nothing of ‘ By the Waters of Fiume,’ by Lorna de 
Lucchi, but it seems remarkably apt to the moment, 
when D’Annunzio is running his latest succés de scan- 
dale in Fiume. 

The Cambridge University Press has revealed to 
English readers ‘ The Anonymous Poet of Poland,’ 
Zygmunt Krasinski, who is declared as poet, patriot and 
mystic to have ‘‘ endowed his nation with much of her 
greatest poetry and noblest thought.’’ Extensive 
translations are given by an author who has been 
studying Polish for many a year. We have already 
testified our belief in the worth of Sir Charles Wal- 
ston’s ‘ Truth,’ and notice that he has another volume 
appearing with the Cambridge Press, ‘ The English- 
Speaking Brotherhood and the League of Nations.’ 
In ‘ The Purpose of Education’ Mr. St. George Lane 
Fox Pitt has replied to the critics of his first edition. 
* Seventeenth Century Life in the Country Parish,’ by 
Eleanor Trotter, should be decidedly useful, as we have 
few clear accounts of the maintenance of law and order 
in the typical parish of that date. Mr. E. A. Hughes 
has dealt with ‘ Britain and Greater Britain in the 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


STEPHEN GRAHAM 


A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” ‘‘Priest of the Ideal,’’ 
etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 

The Times.—’ Few accounts of life in the ranks have appeared, 
at all events in our Janguage, which are so striking and so just. 
The tale is told without any exaggeration or undue parade, which 
makes it all the more valuable.” 


SAMUEL BUTLER 

Author of ‘ Erewhon’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations 
including Two Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 
The Times—* One of the best biographies in the language, a 

document of human nature, because it shows us a particular man 
in all his circumstances of time and place, and a document which, 
as we read it, we know we can trust.” 


MISS EDEN’S LETTERS 
Edited by her Great-Niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. 
With Four Photogravures. 8vo, 18s. net, 


BY THE LATE SIR EDWARD COOK 
MORE LITERARY RECREATIONS 

By Sir EDWARD COOK. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Observer.—'* A second series of ‘ Literary Recreations would 
have been certain of welcome from all who read the first but Sir 
Edward Cook's untimely death has given thls v.. lume a significance 
which we could well have spared. Not merely does it mark the 
close of a personal career made illustrious by many gifts, but 
a reminder of the gradual extinction of a very charming type 
of essay.’ 


FROM LIBERTY TO BREST-LITOVSK : 
The First Year of the Russian Revolution 
By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS. 8vo, 16s. net. 


Full of information entirely new to the British public; written by 
Mrs. Haroid Williams, wife of the well known correspondent, and 
herself a Russian. 


EUROPE IN THE MELTING-POT 
By R, W. SETON-WATSON. D.Litt. Editor of ‘The 
New Europe.’ With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF THOMAS 
HARDY 


Witha Portrait, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 
BEN JONSON 

By G. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
The New Statesman :—"' It is the best thing on Jonson that exists, 
very readable in parts, and elsewhere as readable as anything on 
the subject could be. . . . There are no rival studies of this range 
for it to supersede; if there were they would have to be very ¢ 
indeed not to be superseded. It is d »ne with thorough competence."’ 


STELLA BENSON 


LIVING ALONE 
By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose,’’ etc, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—'* Miss Stella Benson is extremely clever. 
Nearly every sentence she writes has a point and the waywardness 
of her fantasy is quite irresistible.’ 


THE MAKING OF MODERN WALES 

Studies in the Tudor Settlement of Wales 
By W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, B.C.L. (Oxon.), 
K.C., Bencher of Lincoln's Inn and Recorder of 
Cardiff. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ‘LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Nineteenth Century,’ with special attention to colonial 
history, which has of late years taken on a new im- 
portance. Mr. Wilson-Green’s ‘ La Grande Guerre : 
Récits de Combattants,’ should be read to understand 
how differently Frenchmen and Englishmen express 
themselves. Mr. Ernest Ballard’s ‘ Days in my Gar- 
den’ is rather a new sart of book for the Cambridge 
Press, but quite an agreeable innovation. | Contem- 
plation and meditation are not frequent among English 
writers, but they ought to proceed from academic 
haunts. We suspect, however, that when philosophers 
ought to be meditating, they are playing golf. Thai 
the learned can be amusing is shown by Dr, Shipley’s 
‘ Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor.’ Few philosophers 


can pass through America without a slight feeling of 
irritation, but A, E, S. preserved his equanimity by 
the aid of a happy sense of humour. 

‘ The Riddle of the Ruthvens ' should appeal to all 
who note the appetising list of ‘ Contents."*. Mr. 
Roughead, the author, has won a reputation for his 
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A New Book by 


AUSTIN HARRISON 


BEFORE AND NOW net. 


UNKNOWN LONDON 
By WALTER G. BELL, F.R.A.S. With 17 Illustrations 
6/6 net. 


Few writers know historical London so intimately as Mr Walter 
Bell, and in this book he gives an account of some London an- 
tiquities, of picturesque relics, historical records, and City 
curiosities. 


SHORT AND SWEET 


By H. N. GITTINs. 5/- net. 


“ These stories are delightful reading, full of touch-and-go fun of 
the lightest, liveliest sort—in a few instances in verse as happy as 
their sparkling prose.’’—Scotsman, 


FIELD AMBULANCE SKETCHES 


By A CORPORAL. 5/- net. 


“Deserves a wider publicity than any volume of painful and 
depressing revelations yet published by a great General.''—~Nation, 


NEW FICTION. 
BENJY BENTON OF THE 
By GEORGE STEVENSON ROYALMOUNTED 


Author of “A Little World Apart,” etc. | By RALPH S. KENDALL. 
7/- net. 6/- net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


JUST PUBLISHED—Price 25s. net. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE RUTHVENS 


WILLIAM ROUGHEAD  W.S. 


Mr. Roughead’s work is well known to all students Of Scottish 
history, and is a continuation of his 
TWELVE SCOTS TRIALS 15s. net. 


CONTENTS: 

THE PARSON OF SpoTT, 1570; THE Doom or LADY WARRISTON, 
1600; TOUCHING ONE MAJOR WEIR, A WARLOCK, 1670; THE 
ORDEAL OF PHILIP STANFIELD, 1688; THE GHOST OF SER- 
GEANT Davis, 1754; KATHARINE NAIRN, 1765; KEITH OF 
NORTHFIELD. 1766; ‘‘ THE WIFE 0’ DENSIDE."’ 1827; Con- 
CERNING CHRISTINA GILMOUR, 1864; THE ST. FERGUS 
AFFAIR, 1854; THE DUNECHT MYSTERY, 1882: THE ARRAN 
MURDER, 1889. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Spectator—‘* He has precisely the kind of style which is suited 
for a legal historian who would also be popular—clear, urbane, 
witty, pleasantly allusive, reminding us now of J. B. Atlay and 
now of Andrew Lang. Indeed, of all writers living he seems 
most to have caught Lang’s curious grace. He is an excellent 
teller of a storv—no Small gift in a chronicler."’ 

The Saturday Review.—‘* Mr. Roughead has won a reputation for 
his talent in the kind of work of which these trials are so ex- 
cellent an example. None of these trials is hackneyed; they 
are all unfamiliar and of first impression."’ 

The Outlook.—'* Fach case presents some peculiar point of interest, 
either of evidence or criminal psychology, and the analysis of 
the motives for. the crimes and the evidence produced is 
excellent.’’ 

The Scottish Historical Review.—lf all trails were written with the 
clear accuracy, the interest. and the humour that Mr. Rough- 
head has managed to put into this book, one would be temp- 
ted to read little else than criminal trials.” 

The Westminster Gaszette,—‘‘ We can commend this collection of 
trials to those who are genuinely interested in the self-revela- 
tions of humanity ; they will find these cases more readable 
and far more engrossing than the ordinary story; they are also, 
for the most part, more dramatic in action.’’ 

The Standard.’ —We have in these records, artistically handled by 
Mr. William Roughead, much of the thrill of fiction with the 
added interest of reality.’’ 


W. GREEN & SON LIMITED, EDINBURGH, 
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work in Scottish history, and his latest book is full of 
the kind of picturesque matter which would make the 
fortune of a romancer. 


Mr. Heinemann’s list is full of attractions. Mr. 
Gosse, with a veteran and charming pen, has produced 
‘ Some Diversions of a Man of Letters.’ He has also 
edited with Mr. T. J. Wise ‘ Selections from Swin- 
burne,’ a book that is much wanted, since the previous 
volume of selections is now unattainable. Swinburne’s 
‘ Contemporaries of Shakespeare’ will be welcomed 
for its peculiar qualities, which outweigh the obvious 
defects of the poet’s prose. Mr. Masefield has a new 
poem, ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ and the ‘ War Poems ’ of 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, now collected, should make the 
reputation of a very individual author. Lovers of 
choice prose should not miss Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham's * Life and Miracles of Antonio Conselheiro.’ 
Mr. Hergesheimer, who is already one of the novelists 
who count, is bringing out ‘ Gold and Iron.’ Two 
coming ‘ Christmas Books ’ have special commenda- 
tions, * Cinderella,’ the pictures of Mr. Rackham, and 
‘ Flora,’ the verse of Mr. Walter de la Mare, as well 
as the drawings of the gifted child, Pamela Bianco. 


Finally we have news of a book by our old contribu- 
tor, Mr. Max Beerbohm. It is entitled ‘ Seven Men.’ 
The *‘ Seven *’ are personalities typical of the nineties. 
How far they are rea] or imaginary the reader will de- 
cide for himself according to his knowledge of those 
times, but he cannot fail, if he be a judicious reader to 
appreciate the charm of Mr. Beerbohm, who writes too 
seldom in these days. 

Messrs. Macmillan have secured in ‘ The Life of 
Samuel Butler,’ revelations of a most original and inter- 
esting recluse. Mr. Festing Jones, the author, was 
Butler's alter ego, and has been able after a delay due 
to family reasons, to tell the world some odd and enter- 
taining things concerning his hero. 

‘ More Literary Recreations,’ by Sir Edward Cook, 
will be welcomed by all who like good writing from an 
accomplished hand. Mr. Stephen Graham in ‘A 
Private in the Guards,’ adds to the list of books by 
soldiers of literary talent; but most of them have heen 
officers. 

The politics of to-day or yesterday are represented by 
‘From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk : The First Year of the 
Russian Revolution,’ by Mrs. Harold Williams. We 
hope that Mr. Lloyd George reads some of these books 
about Russia, just to freshen up his views of inspired 
democracy. Dr. Seton-Watson, writing on ‘ Europe 
in the Melting Pot,’ doubtless reveals the strong view~ 
expressed in The New Europe. 

We are delighted to see a new volume of the * Eng- 
lish Men of Letters’ series—Ben Jonson by Prof. 
Gregory Smith, a sound scholar, whose recent book on 
Scottish literature has been enjoyed by all discerning 


readers. Finally, the ‘ Collected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy ’ will raise fresh tributes to our greatest living 


man of letters. Mr. Hardy is one of the Victorians 
above the flouts and sneers of the latest Georgian, and 
his double distinction, in prose and verse, is so high 
that some good judges think the poems will outlast the 
We do not decide: we only note that, like 
many other artists of the first rank, Mr. Hardy began 
writing verse before he took to prose. And prose, as 
it has been said, is really a more difficult form of verse. 
rhe rhythm is there and the metre, but in obscure and 
interrupted forms, which it takes the deep erudition of 
Dr. Saintsbury to appreciate. 


nove ls. 


AN AUTHOR'S IDEA. 
| founded on the respectable examp'e of Southey. | 
How can the weary critics write, 
Who have to work both day and night ? 
Friend, in these days of crowded shelves, 


‘ll criticise our books ourselves. 


25 October igig 


A Selection from Mr. HEINEMANN’S List 


AN EPIC OF THE ICE. 


SOUTH. 


By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. — The 
Story of Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 1914-1917. 
Illustrated with 88 Photographs and Diagrams. 
Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
This book contains the account of the most thrilling adventure in 


the whole history of Pol.r exploration . , , anepic of the ice which 
will be read and remembered as long as our Empire exists. 


MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S NEW_ BOOK. 


THE LIFE AND MIRACLES 
OF ANTONIO CONSELHEIRO. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 


The amazing story of Antonio Conselheiro half cow-boy, half mystic, 
the last of the Gnostics, who defied all Brazillian forces for years until 
he was eventually slain with all his little band. 


SELECTIONS from SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. 
WISE. 6s. net. 

A more representative selection of poems than the only one hitherto 
made (by Watts-Dunton in 1887). _It is hoped that this one will satisfy 
the poet's admirers and lead others to the complete editions of his work. 


CONTEMPORARIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 7s. Gd. net. 
A collection of essays by the great poet on the Elizabethan drama- 


tists—part of the material is published for the first time. 


NEW POEM BY MR. MASEFIELD. 


REYNARD THE FOX. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 5s. net. 


This poem describes a fox-hunt, from the begining of the gathering 
of the meet to the return of the hounds to the kennel after dark, 


WAR POEMS OF SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


F'cap 3 6 net, 

All the war poems in Siegfried Sassoon's two previous volumes and 
some new ones are here brought together in response toa considerable 
demand. 


APPRECIATIONS OF POETRY. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. 15s. net. 


“ The sensitive lover of poetry will rapidly surrender to Hearn’s gift 
of going straight to the heart of a poem.’'— Manchester Guardian. 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The veterzh critic retains that suave detachment which calls up an 


image of Montaigne. . In this volume Mr. Gosse has still the fine 
manner of the great Frenchman.'’—Morning Post. 


Two Christmas Books. 


CINDERELLA. 


IMustrated in by ARTHUR RACKIIAM. 
Re-told by C. S. EVANS. Boards 7s. 6d. ret. 
Aiso two Limited I:ditions, numbered and signed, 300 copies « aie! 
Each £250 500 copies on Hand-made Paper Each £1 


In the present version of the most popular of all fairy stories the 
author has amplified the story without doing violence to tradition. 

Mr, Rackham's drawings, with the exception of the frontispiece, 
which is in colour, are in silhouette, a delightful art of which he is a 
master, 


FLORA. 


A Book of Drawings by PAMELA BIANCO. With 
Verses by WALTER DE LA MARE. 25s. net. 
A book of drawings by Pamela Bianco, the child artist, hardly needs 


an introduction after the unprecedented success of her exhibition at 
Leicester Galleries last Spring 


Now Ready 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL, 


SAINT’ S PROGRESS 


Crown &8vo. 7s. Gd. nel. 
Forthcoming Novels. 
LEGEND. By CLEMENCE DANE. 


GOLD A*D IRON By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
Author of “The ‘Three Black Pennys.”’ 


ELI OF THE DOWNS. By M. A, PEAKE, 
THE TAVERN. By RENE JUTA. 


Full List of Autumn 
on 


Wm. HEINEMANN 


Publications post free 
application to 


Fe 21 Bedford St, W.C.2 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN §. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
Drawn Wire | OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
Carbon of every Country. 
Half Watt FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and all and 
other type SNUFF BOXES. 
SECOND-HAND PEARLS 


LAMPS 


and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 
Everything Electrical 


THE WORK oF 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


SOCIAL, including Labour Hostels, Farm Training Employment Bureau for Ex- 
Service Men, Hostels for the Limbless, Homes for the Soldiers’ Motherless 


Children, Social Centres, etc., ete. 
EVANGELISTIC, by means of Mission Vans, Parochial Lay Agents, Evangelists, 
Mission Sisters, Rescue Work, Prison Missions, ete., ete. 


THE AIM OF 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


NATIONAL SECURITY, by is of Industrial Happiness, Healthy Homes 
and Sober Lives. 

SPIRITUAL REGENERATION, through the preaching of the Kingdom of God, 

in entire loyalty to the Church of England. 


THE VARIED BRANCHES 


CHURCH ARMY WORK 
ARE NOW IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay's, ale Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryansion Stree’, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. . 
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Students of finance have an abundance of material in 
current market conditions. Most interesting of all is 
the national financial position. The broad outline ot 
the situation is clearly visible, although many details 
are missing, and the clamour for a reduction of Govern- 
ment expenditure should have good effect, if it avoils 
hysteria. Financially the current year is a war year, 
and, so far as can be judged, the next ten years will 
still be war years from the Budget standpoint, as the 
Chancellor’s chief problems will be to meet the repay- 
ment of maturing loans at home and abroad. In Feb- 
ruary next, for example, 141 million pounds of Exche- 
quer Bonds fall due for redemption. Just at present the 
sales of Treasury bills at the increased interest rates are 
sufficient to enable a material reduction of Ways and 
Means advances—to the extent, in fact, of £105 mil- 
lions in two weeks; but the Treasury bills only run for 
three or six months. There is much to be said in favour 
of Mr. Drummond Fraser’s plan for continuous borrow- 
ing from the public on the lines on which National War 
Bonds were sold during the war; but the facts must be 
faced that perpetual discussion of a levy on capital has 
checked the demand for new Government securities, 
and that higher taxation has driven investors to seek 
larger interest yields and speculative profits. The 
situation is one of great difficulty. 


The aim of the Treasury should be to convert short 
term loans into loans maturing at distant dates, and at 
present nothing is being done in that direction. The 
National War Savings Associations continue to sell 
about £700,000 of War Savings Certificates each 
week; but their efforts only reach the smallest in- 
vestors. It would be better if the same policy could be 
adopted for enlisting the savings of the larger in- 
vestors. 


That there is money available for investment is 
proved by Stock Exchange activity, and by the sus- 
tained demand for semi-speculative securities at high 
prices, for example, Dunlops at 9}, Mexican Eagles at 
11, Burma Corporation at over 11, Cements at 114— 
to mention only a few. The genius who could devise a 
means of attracting a good proportion of this money 
into long-term Government securities would be per- 
forming a national service of great value. But in the 
present state of feeling, investors will refuse to buy new 
Government securities unless they have convincing 
evidence that stringent economy is being observed in 
Government departments. More information on this 
point may be available in a day or two. 


The prosperity of the Diamond industry is to some 
extent a reflection of the after-war wave of extrava- 
gance which apparently has swept over the whole 
world. The Premier Diamond Company’s dividend of 
850 per cent. on its deferred shares, comparing with 400 
per cent. for the preceding year, is the more remark- 
able when it is remembered that nearly’sixty per cent. 
of the company’s profits goes to the South African Gov- 
ernment. Equally spectacular is the increase in the 
South African Diamond Corporation’s dividend from 
74 to 25 percent. And there is no sign of a reaction in 
the trade. 


Recent visitors to the Argentine who may be con- 
sidered good judges of railway property have been 
heard to remark that the line which is in the best con- 
dition to expand is the Buenos Ayres and Pacific. This 
opinion is based partly upon the fact that the company 
raised a million of new capital just before the outbreak 
of the war, and, as it has been impossible to spend it, 
the money is still in hand. For various reasons the 
company is not so well favoured by investors as are the 
other three big lines; but there is little doubt that the 
ordinary stock will pay to put away. At the moment 
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of writing it is expected that 2 per cent. may be de- 
clared for the year to June 30 last and obviously there 
are prospects of better things in the current year. As 
regards the Buenos Ayres, Great Southern and the 
B.A. Western, it is argued that 5 per cent. is certain to 
be paid for 1919-20, while some optimists go as high as 
7 per cent. Undoubtedly, apart from favourable 
traffics, the adoption of oi] fuel—now officially admitted 
—will make an immense difference to the working ex- 
penses of Argentine railways. The Central Argentine 
expects to have one quarter of its system running on 
oil early in 1920, and the announcements of the other 
railway companies in this respect are awaited with, 
interest. 


Harrod’s Stores shares are in good demand, with 
rumours that the dividend for the current year to 
January 31, will be 30 per cent. If this anticipation 
proves to be correct, it will be a big increase, as_ the 
dividend for 1918-19 was 17} per cent. The company 
has been doing remarkably well, and the ordinary 
shareholders wil! reap some benefit from the conversion 
of the old founders’ shares. It may be recalled that 
there were 1,400 founders’ shares entitled to one half of 
the surplus profits after 8 per cent. had been paid on 
the ordinary and 20 per cent. of the remaining balance 
had been placed to reserve. These shares were con- 
verted into 4,350,000 ordinary shares and the effect of 
the change last year was that the founders’ received 
£61,250 as their proportion of the 174 per cent. divi- 
dend instead of £102,214 which would have been their 
portion under the old arrangement. It must also be 
borne in mind, howev®r, that in July last the company 
issued to ordinary shareholders 475,000 new shares at 
42 10s. each in the ratio of one for every two held. 
This new capital ranks equally with the old capital for 
future dividends, and in these circumstances the sug- 
gestion that the company will pay a further 25 per 
cent. (5 per cent. interim dividend having already been 
distributed this year) seems rather sanguine. But there 
is no doubt that the shares are a good industrial invest- 
ment, and it may be assumed that the company still 
holds a good block of Harrods (Buenos Ayres) deferred 
shares which would stand in the balance sheet at 1s. 
each (their par value), although their present market 
price is nearly £8. There may be the nucleus of a 
bonus in this item. 


Probably nothing more remarkable in the war has 
been recorded than the experience of the Ratoczyn 
(Galicia) Oil Company. Despite the changing fortunes 
affecting the territory in which the properties are situ- 
ated, the physical condition of the field has actually im- 
proved, and a continuous production has been obtained 
and sold on such terms that, were exchange rates not 
so favourable, a distribution of profits would be pos- 
sible. Mr. Leama R. Davies, the company’s chair- 
man, who has visited the properties, speaks confidently 
of the future of Poland, and is hopeful of the exchange 
difficulty being solved by the natural process of export 
of the country’s valuable natural resources. 


The Kaffir ‘‘ boom ”’ has fizzled out, and, although 
there is a good undertone to the market, it is now im- 
probable that there will be a sharp upward movement. 
A gradual hardening of the leading shares, however, 
may be expected. Meanwhile, there has been a steady 
quiet absorption of Rubber shares. It is recognised 
that the German demand for Rubber is not likely to as- 
sume large dimensions for some time; but considerable 
confidence is felt in the future of the industry. The 
buying now in progress is not in anticipation of any 
sudden spurt, but with the intention of putting shares 
away for, perhaps, an indefinite period. If a sudden 
sharp advance should occur, owing to short supplies of 
shares, many of the recent purchasers would secure 
profits, but in the absence of a sudden advance they 
are prepared to bide their time. This seems a sound 


policy. 
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ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 


PRESIDING on Wednesday at the thirty-first annual meeting 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, held at Winchester 
House, E.C., Mr. Robert John Hose paid a tribute to Sir Robert 
Harvey, who had resigned the chairmanship and had accepted 
the vice-chairmanship of the bank. Reviewing the war’s effect 
upon the financial position of the company, he said our financial 
position was obviously different from that of 1914, but while they 
could not disregard the tremendously increased liability, it should 
nat by any means appall us. Dealing with affairs in the Argen- 
tine, he said that according to Government statistics the value 
of goods sent to Great Britain by the Argentine during 1918 
amounted to $305,881,279 gold, to which must be added 
$50,000,000 for undeclared values, the balance of export in favour 
of that country being $181,699,384, while the corresponding 
figures for 1913 showed a balance of imports against Argentina 
of $24,778,484. It would be seen therefore that the trade balance 
for 1918 against Great Britain was a formidable one, and it 
must be borne in mind that the interest from British investments 
in the Argentine had dropped to £14,500,000 in 1918 from 
£17,000,000 of five years ago. 


The total foreign trade of the Argentine in 1918 showed an 
excess of export values over imports of $346,000,000, as compared 
with $170,000,000 of the previous year. The financial situation 
of the nation was still difficult, and no improvement had been 
possible, owing to the fact that the Customs receipts, the chief 
source of revenue, had inevitably to suffer on account of the pro- 
longed strike in the docks of Buenos Aires. To meet current 
expenses the Government had had recourse to the issue of 
which now totalled $303,536,000 paper. A 
natural consequence of the great trade balance in favour of the 
Argentine had been the appreciation in the value of the dollar, 
which was to-day worth 55}, as compared with 51 3/16 on June 
30, 1918. As regarded crops, the prospects could not look better, 
and it was expected the output for meat and live stock would show 
further expansion. As regarded sugar, after two disastrous 
years, the conditions could not be better. The railways had been 
subject to many trials, but it might be reasonably anticipated 
that the country’s abounding prosperity would once again bring a 
return to better conditions for the railways. A cable received 
from the Buenos Aires branch of the bank said that cereals looked 
excellent, cattle prices were firm, the wool market uncertain, 
the hide market very firm, money in strong demand, and labour 
quiet for the moment. 


Treasury bills, 


With regard to Chile, that country had felt very acutely the 
immediate effect on trade and industry of the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Europe, especially as she had been living in unusual 
prosperity owing to the large and steady demand for her products 
for war purposes. Almost, if not quite, unprecedented in Chilian 
history had been the extreme fluctuation of the exchange during 
the twelve months under review, the highest rate touched being 
17id. on July 10, 1948, and the lowest 8 13/16d. on March 3 last, 
corresponding to a drop of 50 per cent. in nine months. To-day 
the rate was 11 13/16d. The position of the nitrate industry 
had not been satisfactory since the war. Generally speaking, 
Chile had suffered severely from the backward swing of the pen- 
dulum of prosperity, which had attained its most marked ad- 
vance about the time of the last annual meeting. As regarded 
Uruguay, the commercial and financial conditions continued satis- 
factory. 


Dealing with the balance-sheet, the chairman said the figures 
represented a very large advance on anything they had previously 
been able to submit, and shareholders would agree that the confi- 
dence of the public demonstrated by the increase in the deposit 
and current account balances from fourteen millions in 1917 to 
twenty-seven millions in 1918, and nearly forty-two millions in 
1919, was exceedingly gratifying. He must mention that an 
important part of this increase was due to special conditions 


arising from the war, and that when manufacturers and mer- . 


chants were able to use their money in the purchase of machinery 
and other essentials to the increase of their business, it was quite 
probable they might experience a certain shrinkage in that item. 
They hoped, however, to make up for any such reduction by 
development of business and an increase of clientéle, The gross 
profits were £1,278,000 and the net profits £520,000. They 
were increasing the dividend on the basis of 15 per cent. 


At an extraordinary general meeting the inerease of capital 
from five millions to ten millions was approved. 
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BRITISH WINDOW GLASS 


PROGRESS OF OPERATIONS—RESUSCITATING AN 
INDUSTRY. 


Tue Statutory MEETING of the members of the British Window 
Glass Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, Mr. Clarence Charles Hatry presiding. 

The Chairman said: This is merely the statutory meeting of 
the company called for the purpose of complying with the require- 
ments of the law, and there is, therefore, no business before the 
meeting. The offer of our Preference shares was very largely 
over-subscribed. A total of 300,000 of these shares was taken 
firm by British Glass Industries, Limited, in the terms of the 
prospectus, and the balance available was allotted as fairly and 
equally as possible among the many applicants. Here I may say 
that although I can appreciate the disappointment which many 
shareholders may have felt in receiving so comparatively few 
shares in proportion to the number for which they applied, yet I 
and my colleagues on the board of directors feel that the fact 
that we had British Glass Industries, Limited, so largely and so 
directly interested in our success, has been of the greatest value 
to the company. So I think you may feel some compensation 
for any disappointment you may have experienced on your allot- 
ment by peony, Bon the very factor which has limited the 
amount of your holding has, at any rate, materially enhanced 
its value. 

As you know, the company was formed primarily to acquire 
the sole rights for the manufacture and sale of sheet or window 
glass in Great Britain under the processes and inventions of M. 
E. Founcault, of Charleroi. It is common knowledge that prior 
to the recent war the manufacture of glass, and more particularly 
window glass, had passed almost entirely to factories on the 
Continent of Europe. As a British industry it was almost non- 
existent, and one of our primary objects in forming this company 
was to bring back to Great Britain a vital industry that never 
should have left it. Since the armistice I have myself visited 
Belgium on two occasions, and I can only say that on the last 
occasion I was more than ever impressed with what I saw at 
Charleroi, and I am now more convinced than ever I was of the 
value of the English rights which this company has acquired. 

I have pleasure in informing yau that we have been successful 
in acquiring 10 acres of land at Queenborough, with an option 
of a further 10 acres for future developments, and here we are 
proceeding with the erection of our first unit. I do not think 
it would be possible in the whole of Great Britain to find a more 
suitable site, or one more admirably adapted for our business. 
We have at Queenborough a free port at the mouth of the Med- 
way, where there is an unlimited quantity of the quality of sand 
which is specially suited for window-glass, and where the Queen- 
borough Glass Bottle Works, with whom we are in intimate 
association, have been at work for the past twelve years or more. 
The contract for the whole of the building work has been let to 
Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons, the well-known contractors, on 
satisfactory terms. 

Very good progress has been made in the preparation of the 
site for the buildings. The foundation on examination proves 
to be eminently suited to carry the heavy buildings and furnace 
we are erecting, as solid London clay is found immediately the 
turf is removed. The careful selection of the site has, therefore, 
eliminated practically all expense with regard to excavating. 

It is estimated that at least 2 to 2} months on construction 
have been saved by these means. Orders for the machines for 
drawing the glass have been prepared, and are being placed with 
various firms, the actual fitting of the machines being carried 
out by our own fitters at Queenborough as the manufactured 
components come forward from the makers. I am confident that 
in from 43 to five months from this date we shall be in a 
position to light up the furnace. 

You have seen our estimates, and I am glad to be able to say 
that, as the result of certain modifications of a simple nature, 
our estimates of output are now increased nearly 40 p.c. since 
the issue of the prospectus. Here I should perhaps add that the 
modifications also have the advantage of making the quality of 
the glass more regular and perfect than previously. 

No questions being asked, the proceedings terminated. 


Arethusa Training Ship 

R oyston Home for Little Girls 

E aling Home for Girls 

T wickenham Home for Boys 

H omes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys 

U p to date training in every branch 

S udbury Homes for Girls 

A hostel in London and a Technical School for Senior Lads 


ALL NEED HELP 


The Arethusa Training Ship and the Shaftesbury Homes as 
above are all branches of the National Refuges, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
President :*H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq. M.A, 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT..Esq. 
Joint Secretaries; H. BRISTOW-WALLEN & ENRYG. COPELAND 
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WOLSELEY MOTORS (LIMITED). 


A Meertinc of the Holders of the Five per Cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture stock of Wolseley Motors (Limited) was held on the 
2ist inst. at the company’s London office, York Street, S.W., 
for the purpose of considering, and, if thought fit, passing reso- 
lutions sanctioning and agreeing to the proposal of the company 
that the Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock be 
exchanged for Six-and-a-Half per Cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
ture stock, forming part of an issue of Debenture stock for 
£1,700,000. Sir Vincent Caillard (chairman of the company) 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Jacob) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, in pursuance of the powers 
conferred upon the company by the provisions of the trust deed, 
the company have called a meeting of the stockholders, in order 
that the extraordinary resolutions may be passed, of which notice 
has duly been given in the circular which was issued to the stock- 
holders on October 11, 1919. I desire particularly to acknowledge 
the courtesy of your trustees in nominating me to take the chair 
of this meeting, as I wish to take this opportunity of announcing 
the future policy of the company. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the trust deed, the business of the meeting can only 
be conducted if there is a quorum, consisting of a clear majority 
in value of the whole of the holders of the stock for the time 
being outstanding, present in person or by proxy. The secretary 
informs me that there are proxies representing £305,850 of stock, 
so that we will now progeed with the business of the meeting. 

As you will have seen from the circular, the directors came to 
the conclusion that in view of the rapid development which has 
taken place in the company’s manufacturing capacity during the 
past five years, the time has arrived when a complete reorgani- 
zation of the company’s finances is necessary. In order to enable 
the company to make the best possible use of the extensive ad- 
ditions which have been carried out during the war, it is neces- 
sary that further additions to the buildings and plant should be 
made, so as to balance the equipment of the shops with that 
effected during the war to bring them up to their maximum 
capacity. 

At this stage I think it may be of interest to the Debenture 
stockholders to have some information as to the character of the 
work undertaken by this company during the past five years. 
When war broke out the company were engaged on the manu- 
facture of motor cars on an extensive scale, and were, in conse- 
quence, able to deliver a large number of motor cars for ambu- 
lance, staff, and other purposes at the shortest possible notice. 
It soon became apparent, however, that the company’s energies 
could more advantageously serve the nation in other directions, 
where the spécial technical knowledge and skill which the com- 
pany possessed in.its manufacturing organization could be utilised 
to the fullest advantage. The company, therefore, voluntarily 
relinquished the contract which they had on hand for the supply 
of motor cars, and concentrated their energies on the production 
of those supplies which the Government had indicated were more 
urgently required. 

The following are some of the contracts upon which the com- 
pany were chiefly engaged, and the approximate quantities sup- 
plied :-— 

Motor cars and lorries, including the equivalent in spare parts, 
3,600; aeronautical engines, including the equivalent in spare 
parts, 4,900; aeroplanes, 760; aeroplane spare wings and tail 
planes, 600 sets; air screws of various types, 6,000; battleships 
equipped with Director firing gear, 27; cruisers equipped with 
Director firing gear, 56; flotilla leaders and destroyers equipped 
with Director firing gear, 160; naval gun mountings and sights, 
1,200 ; transmission mechanism for rigid airships, 10; 18-pounder 
shells, 2,850,000; Stokes’s bombs, 300,000. 

In connexion with these contracts, it is gratifying to be able 
to record the fact that the directors received a letter from the 
Admiralty expressing their appreciation of .the exceptional services 
rendered by the company in respect of the work carried out for 
them, while the Air Board requested the directors to convey to 
the staff and workers their congratulations on the highly satis- 
factory performance of their productions. The Debenture stock- 
holders will understand that the nature of these contracts necessi- 
tated the introduction of a very large amount of additional 
machinery for the specific purpose of executing the contracts 
required by the Government. 

Now that the time has come for the company to revert to its 
normal business, the directors have decided on the equipment of 
the works with a view to the manufacture of cars on a definite 
programme. In order to carry this into effect it will be necessary 
to take the following steps :—(1) To balance the machinery in the 
machine shops so as to bring every section up to the required 
standard for the programme on which the directors have decided. 
The stock-holders will understand that while in some sections 
there may be machinery in excess of the requirements for the 
programme, and in such cases, such surpluses will be disposed of, 
in other cases the sections may not have a sufficient amount of 
machinery to keep pace with the weekly output, and in these 
cases additional plant has to be purchased, so as to bring the sec- 
tions up to the required standard. (2) To provide additional 
factory space for assembling and erecting purposes. A large 
portion of the space which was used for this purpose in the past 
has been absorbed during the war for the installation of additional 
machinery. (3) To extend the company’s body manufacturing, 
painting, trimming, and finishing shops, which have not under- 
gone any extension during the war. The broad position is, there- 
fore, that the erecting, assembling, and body departments of the 
company have now to be extended on lines parallel with the ex- 
tensions which have taken place in the machine shops, so as to 
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keep pace with the increased output of chassis. These develop- 
ments would normally have been carried out at the same time 
as the machinery extensions, but under the circumstances this 
was impracticable. When these arrangements have been com- 
pleted, the company should have a well-balanced manufacturing 
unit, which will be capable of producing cars to the limit of the 
capacity which has been decided upon by the board. 

On the signature of the Armistice, the directors concentrated 
their efforts on the completion of the Government contracts, and 
took immediate steps to resume the manufacture of motor cars 
to meet public requirements. The output will continue to increase 
as the extensions come into operation, but it will be some little 
time before the full benefit of the expenditure which is being 
incurred is reflected by substantially increased output. Some of 
the most important extensions are already in hand, and every 
effort is being made to complete the remainder as quickly as 
possible. The Debenture stockholders are aware that the Govern- 
ment have constantly impressed on manufacturers the desirability 
of using every possible means of extending the country’s trade 
both at home and abroad. The value of export trade cannot be 
over-estimated, while the necessity for curtailing imports into this 
country is of equal importance. At the present time there is a 
tariff existing on the import of pleasure motor vehicles into this 
country, which continues in force until May, 1920. The directors 
wish that this tariff may continue, but this is clearly doubtful, 
and they feel the best thing to do, in any czse, is to press 
forward with the extensions, so that the public may be aware 
of the endeavour which is being made by the company to meet 
their requirements. 

With regard to the company’s future programme, it is pro- 
posed to manufacture three models, viz.—(1) A 10 h.p. four-cylin- 
der model, developed from the ‘‘ Stellite”? car. As the Debenture 
stockholders are aware, the Stellite car was designed by the 
Wolseley Company, and was extremely popular from the moment 
it was placed upon the market. It is proposed to extend the 
manufacture of this car, and it will hereafter be known as the 
** Wolseley ’’ Ten, i.e., 10-h.p. model. It will be sold as a two 
or three-seater car, and will embody all the features which made 
the ‘‘ Stellite’’ car so popular. 

(2) A 15 h.p. four-cylinder model, which has been designed to 
meet the growing demand for a four-seater touring car, to be 
standardized and produced on British lines in large quantities. 

(3) A 20 h.p: six-cylinder model, which will be fitted with a 
variety of the best types of carriage work. Examples of all these 
models will be exhibited at the Clympia Show to be held on 
November 7th. The volume of orders which customers, both at 
home and abroad, wish to place with the company is far in 
excess of what the company is likely to be able to turn out in the 
immediate future, and consequently it will be necessary for some 
time to adopt a system of apportionraent in order to secure 
equitable distribution of the company’s productions. 

The company is supported by an excellent body of agents 
throughout the country, and also in the Colonies and certain 
foreign countries. The directors think that it is in the interests 
of the public that there should be a Wolseley agent situated in 
each district with whom they can place their orders, and from 
whom they can obtain advice or assistance when required, as 
the company attach very great importance to the services which 
their agents can render to the purchasers of cars. 

The cost of production has very materially increased as com- 
pared with pre-war standards, and the only possibility of obtaining 
a reduction in the list price of motor cars is to manufacture on a 
comprehensive scale by means of specialized machinery. These 
are the lines upon which the company is proceeding, and, pro- 
vided conditions remain as they are at present, the effect of the 
increased production should ultimately be reflected in the list 
price of the cars. 

With reference to the offer now before the Debenture stock- 
holders, the directors have given very careful consideration to the 
basis upon which the exchange should be effected. The result of 
their deliberations is to be found in the resolutions to be sub-. 
mitted to the meeting. The Debenture stock of the company 
stands at the present time at 88, and if the Debenture stock- 
holders pass the necessary resolutions they will receive for each 
£100 of their existing holding £95 stock of the new issue. The 
new stock will shortly be issued to the public at the price of 99}, 
and on this basis the £95 of new stock should be worth approxi- 
mately 943. The company have, in the past, been purchasing 
the stock on the market for cancellation in the terms of the 
existing trust deed. Under the terms of the new trust deed the 
redemption of stock for the sinking fund must be made by annual 
drawings only, at 105. The existing Debenture stockholders will 
therefore have the opportunity immediately the drawings com- 
mence of having their stock drawn for redemption at 105. The 
effect of this is that the holder of £100 of existing stock will, 
when the new stock is drawn for redemption, obtain £99 15s. 
The total charge on the company by way of interest and sinking 
fund will be £140,250 per annum, and, as will be seen by the 
statement of profits which has been published, these are amply 
sufficient to meet this charge, without taking into account the 
additional profit that will accrue from the acquisition of the 
departments from the Electric and Ordnance Accessories Company 
(Limited) and the funds provided from the new issue. So far as 
the security is concerned, the assets of the company are propor- 
tionately greater than when the existing Debenture stock issue 
was made in 1914, and exceed £4,000,000, so that the issue is 
well covered. 

In conclusion, the Chairman moved the resolutions en bloc. 

Mr. Ernest Hopwood seconded the resolutions, which, after a 
short discussion, were carried. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the chairman, on the 
motion of Mr. McCormack, seconded by Mr. Ford, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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